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PREFACE. 

The aim of this book is to gather into a small compass such 
tnfonnation as shall enable the reader to decipher for him- 
sdf the characters which occur the most frequently in 
the represaitations of sacred ait. To interpret with pre- 
cision every single picture or window that you may see, 
requH-es indeed a legendary knowledge of very wide range ; 
but inasmuch as a few leading figures are repeated over and 
over again in works of religious art, a very little of such 
knowledge covers a very wide field, and is sufficient to 
explain to the uninitiated a large proportion of their 
mysteries. That little knowledge is what I have collected 
here. 

The immediate occasftn, indeed, of my writing the book 
was the restoration of the Statues in the external niches of 
Salisbury Cathedral. I observed that amongst the multitude 
of spectators who throng to see this masterpiece of English 
art in its new glory, many, even of the more intcll^ent, were 
utterly unable to identify any but the most familiar of the 
figures. With the exception, however, of an occasional 
remark, by way of illustration, there is nothing local in my 
book beyond the chapter giving an outline of the design 
upon which the Salisbury figures are grouped. I have taken 
those figures, indeed, as the basis of my selection ; but 
representing, as they do, the most famous saints of Western 
Christendom, they are tiic very same figures which meet us 



4 PREFACE. 

with such frequency in the galleries of Florence, Munich, 
Paris, Antwerp, or elsewhere. The sort of infonnadon, 
which I have gathered into these few pages, has therefore a 
veiy wide use. In fact, wherever a stained-glass window, a 
wall painting, a canvas or a statue in a church is to be seen, 
there some s%ht knowledge of the matters treated upon 
here is absolutely indispensable to any one who would 
understand the tneaning of what he sees. It is not too 
much to say that, from the want of the elements of such 
knowledge, those who visit the art collections in our own 
country, and, still more, those who year by year wander 
into the churches and galleries of the Continent lose one 
half of the interest latent in the many pictures which they 
see of glorified Christs, Madonnas or other eminent Saints, 
surrounded by a group of attendant figures. It is generally 
not difficult, even for the least instructed, to identiiy the 
principal figure of the composition ; but the subsidiary 
characters in the scene are, so far as the average spectator is 
concerned, a mere group of figures with no apparent aim but 
the covering of the disposable space. If such a person had, 
before his visit to the homes of great works of art, !^>ent a few 
leisure hours over the pages of such a book as this, he would 
see on a glance at his picture or his window that each of 
such attendant figures has an individuality of its own, that 
its presence in the work has its significance ; and the whole 
gallery, instead of being for him a meaningless assemblage 
of figures, would b^in to teem with character, with legend, 
and consequently with life. 

I desire especially to call attention to the legendary life of 
St Osmund, the or^nator of the celebrated Use of Sarum, 
and so, indirectly, of a large portion of the modem service 



of the English Church. The Life is taken from a Latin 
manuscript in the foitish Museum, which, so far as I can 
learn, has never before been printed. For the general pur- 
poses of my book, I have turned it, of course, into English ; 
but for the benefit of the many scholars who are interested 
in such subjects, I have printed the original text of the 
manuscript also. The Ladn manuscript has been collated 
for me by my learned fiiend, the Rev. H. T. Kii^don, M.A., 
late Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. 
As I record this obligation to him, I venture to say that 
those who know his habits of accuracy and his experience 
in such matters, as well as I do, would feel quite safe in 
relying upon this collation for all critical purposes in which 
it may be required. 

Since the early sheets of this work were printed, circum- 
stances have compelled me to enlarge my original plan by 
the addition of some notice of St Patrick. I take this 
opportunity of saying that in drawing up this sketch of his 
career I have been largely indebted to the late Dr. Todd's 
elaborate compilation upon the subject 

I ought to say that I am indebted to Mr. Redfem, the 
sculptor of the Salisbury Statues, for his obliging replies to 
questions that I have had to address to him durii^ the pro- 
gress of my work. 

H. T. ARMFIELD. 
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ERRATUM. 
P. 12, line i6, for 'Ptotina' read 'Platina.' 
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SOURCES OF THE WORK. 

Whilst engaged in writing this book, I have been so often 
asked where in the world the materials of such a book were 
to be obtained, that I am induced to give the reader an idea 
of the sources of which a writer upon such subjects is enabled 
to avail himself. There is, indeed, no lack of books upon 
the subject; though, in England at least, they do not 
generally exist in forms accessible to the majority of 
people. Since the introduction of printing, they have been 
multipliejj not only with a historical, but also with a 
devotional, purpose. To this latter end, as a sdmulus to 
piety, thqf are in actual use at the present time. Not to 
mention the use of such works by individuals in the privacy 
of their own self-communings, there is within the narrow 
circle of my own experience one monastery at Rome— and 
probably there are many more — where a life of the strictest 
asceticism is led, where absolute silence is enjoined, and where 
the "Lives of the Saints" arc read aloud to the brethren at 
their common meals as a substitute for the conversation of 
die table. From the nature of the case it happens that, in 
, the works of recent centuries, the information upon these 
subjects has passed from book to book ; but if we attempt 
to trace it back and back to the fountain-head, we find that 
a large portion of our knowledge of the early saints of 
Christianity, is really due to the work of Eusebius in "Ten 
Books of Ecclesiastical Histoiy." Eusebius is one of those 
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lO SOURCES OF THE WORK. 

n^mes which is familiar to everybody, quoted in all sorts of 
books as an authority for all sorts of curious stories, but to 
which only the bookish few attach a definite idea as to the 
work and office of the man that bore it Eusebius Fam- 
philus, then, was Bishop of Csesaiea, in Palestine, and was 
the contemporaiy of Constantine the Great This item of 
chronology may be easily remembeied by the tact that 
amongst his writings, one work of some importance . is the 
Life of the Emperor ConstantiDe, with a lengthy oration in 
his praise. He was, moreover, one of that famous concourse 
of Bishops assembled at the Council of Nice, which began, 
but did not finish, the Creed now known as the " Nicene 
Creed." He wrote in the Greek language ; and, as Meredith 
Hanmer, his translator into English in the reign of Elizabeth, 
says, he "wrote infinite volumes." The most important of his 
works is perhaps the series of ten books of Eccle^astical 
History, which give us the events of the period between 
Christ and Constantine. The history was afterwards con- 
tinued by Socrates Scholasticus, who wrote seven boc^s ; and 
that again was followed up by Evagrius of Antiocb, who wrote 
six books, the history of the famous St Symeon S^lites 
upon his pillar, fanning the last chapter but one of his 
work. To these must be added the work of Dorotheus, 
Bishop of Tyre, who wrote of the lives and ends of the 
Apostles and "Sevent3^' disciples of Christ From this series 
of historical works it is diat those harrowing particulars of, 
the martyrdoms in the Diocletian persecution, which have at 
last found their way into the commonest school text-books, 
and those genns of extravagant legend which medigeval art 
has stereotyped ifi niche and wall and window, have been 
in main derived. 
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SOURCES OF THE WORfT. 1 1 

To Eusebius and his Euccessors even that most marvellous 
of all coUecdoDS of the marvellous — the L^enda Aurea — is 
very laigely indebted. From this extraordinary compilation 
I have derived many of the stories that appear in the 
folkrwiog pages. I have not had the opportunity of com- 
paring together more than two copies — one in Latin and 
one in Engti^ a very early translation, printed in black 
ietta— of this unique work. From the contents of these 
volumes I gather that the L^mda Auraz (Golden Legend) 
is a S^es of Lives of Saints and Martyrs, the roll of which 
was to be r^arded as never closed, but was to receive 
continual additions or modifications as circumstances might 
suggest The collection was made originally by an Italian 
fiiar James, of the order of Preachers^ and it was subse- 
qnenUy catalogued and arranged, as his editor, with an 
ingennous simplicity, says, that preachers might more easily 
find the good stories to tell in their sermons. It consists of 
separate articles upon the saints taken mainly in the order of 
the calendar, each article being preceded by an etymological 
analysis of the name of the saint that the narrator is about 
to treat of. By means of this analysis he draws &om the 
btnocent name of a saint a mystic significance — ot^en enough 
prophetic of his actual life— which you would hardly expect 
to find in it ; but his subtleties in the science of words are 
generally ctf a kind to astonish a philologist of modem 
. times. The name of Philip, for example, whose meaning is 
nowadays clear to every one as the horse-lover, is handled 
thus: — 

" Faiip being interpreted is the mouth' of a lamp or the 

• This can only be seen by taking the name in its ' Latin or Greek 
foini of Philippus or PhUippos. 
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la SOURCES OF THE IVOSK. 

mouth of hands ; or it is so called from pMhs (sic) which is 
love and yper which is above, which imports a lover of things 
above. He is catled mouth of a lamp on account of his 
lucid preaching ; mouth of hands on account of his busy 
wOTk ; lover of things above on account of his heavenly 
contemplation." 

Turning to a department of less romance, in the letters 
and other documents extant in the works of some of the 
early theologians we find not only biographies of themselves 
but many incidental notices of their contemporaries. 
Amongst the names that I have had to deal with, this is 
especially the case with the works of Augustine, Jerome, 
and Gregory the Great Besides thes^ of the older books 
not written in the Ei^Iish languj^e, I have made use of die 
Lives of the Popes by Baptist — or Bartholomew, as some 
think his name was — Plotina who died in r48i ; the Mar- 
tyrologium of Usuard, a calendar with life-sketches of 
saints and martyrs, which was compiled l^ order of the 
Emperor Charlemagne; the Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation by Bede; the Ecclesiastical Annals of 
Cardinal Baronius, written, of course, &om the Roman 
point of view ; and (in one or two instances) the voluminous 
work of the Magdeburg Centuriators, which is virtually a 
sacred history compiled in the Protestant interest The 
lives of Odo and Alphey, Alphege or Elphege, are extant 
in Wharton's AngUa Sacra and attributed by him — the 
fonner with some hesitation — to Osbem, who was Precentor 
and Subprior of Canterbury Cathedral 

Of modem books in English J have had constantly open 
before roe Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art — a 
book which is as full of noble sentiment, as it is accurate in 
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SOURCES OF THE WORK. 13 

fact and elegant In dictioD. Its accomplifihed author has, I 
observe, relied in great part upon the Legenda Aurea, a ' 
fountain which has been also open to me. And lastly, of 
modem books in French, I have derived one or two useful 
thoughts from the Abb^ Lecanu's httle book. Limitation des 
Sainis. 

Our own attitude towards these legends, whether as 
writers or as readers, I could wish not to be mistaken. It 
is, of course, no part of my present business to establish or 
defend them, fiut one thing about them will be admitted 
by all. Although from the change in the modes of 
European thought and feeling, which the critic^ spirit of 
modem times has introduced, we may smile at the extra- 
vagance, the disr^ard of all the laws of incident every- 
where discernible in these mediaeval legends, yet it is 
impossible for any thinking man not to read in them the 
histoiy of processes of the inner life which are being 
continually reproduced within the compass of our own 
individual experience ; impossible not to recognize in their 
details the features of exalted ideals of character, a uni^ 
(rf lofty purpose and an heroic devotion to duty, which 
will to the last command the admiration and the sympathy 
of mankind , . 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

USEFUL IN THE IDENTIFICATION OF WORKS OF RELIGIOUS 



The Crmtm commonly indicates one of two things ; either 
(i) a, person of royal descent, or (2) a person who has 
suffered martyrdom. This latter usage may be a remi- 
niscence of the words spoken (Rev. ii. 10) to the Angel of 
the Church in Smyrna, " Be thou Mthful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life." 

The Sword marks sometimes a knight or soldier ; some- 
times. it is the emblem of a violent death. 

The Staff is generally the symbol of a pilgrim. 

The Book serves many purposes, though it always marks 
some connexion with the literature of the Church. The 
holder may be an Evangelist; an Apostolic Writer of 
Epistles; a Theologian of distinction; a Translator; or even, 
as in the case of Bishop Osmund, an arranger of Services. 

The Palm branch always indicates a martyr, with a 
reference probably to the vision of the Apocalypse, "After 
this I beheld and, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues stood before the Throne and before the Lamb 
clothed with white robes and palms in their hands." 

The Building in the hands of a figure, in almost every 
case but one, designates a Founder. The one exception is 
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the case of Sl Joome, who is not known as the Founder 
of any particular Church, and whose emblem can only be 
interpreted as an acknowledgement of the great support 
which he gave to the Church by his wribngs, and especially 
by his translation of the Scriptures. ■ 

A Mitre indicates a Bishop or an Abbot 

A Tiara consisting of three crowns placed one above 
the other is the conventional symbol of a Pope, though 
irtien placed upon the figures of early Popes it involves 
an anachionism ; inasmuch as the papal headdress was at 
first a round cap, to which^Popc John the thirteenth in the 
tenth century added a crowiL Boniface the eighth who 
was made Pope at the end of the thirteenth century added 
a second, and Benedict the thirteeenth, who became Pope 
at the dose of the fourteenth century, added the third. 
This form of crown was consequently unknown to Gregory 
the Great, who nevertheless is commonly represented wear- 
ing it 

A Pastoral Staff m the form of a shepherd's crook is the 
indication of a Bishop or an Abbot In loose popular 
language the pastoral staff is sometimes erroneously called a 
crozier, a thing which has a difierent form and is the wand 
of a different office." 

' Althongli the pastoral itafF of itself would be insuffident to deter- 
mine whether the bearer were a Bishop or an Abbot, yet the manner of 
canning it enables us to distinguish the one from the other. The 
Bishop carried his staff in his left hand, ajid the Abbot in his right In 
describing the burial of an Abbot, Matthew Paris says that the stalT 
was placed mider his right arm. It is cominonly said, moreover, that 
anothci distinction between the mode of a Bishop and that of an Abbot 
ii this, that the Bishop turned the Crook outwards away from llimself 
to denote hi« juiigdiction over a diocese, while the Abbot turned 
the Crook inwaids towards himself to indicate his more limited jurisdk- 
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A Crazier or Staff surmounted by a Cross indicates a 
Metiopolitmi Archbishop. A Metropolitan presides over 
a Province, comprising several sees, each of whidi has a 
Bishop.* 

The Staff vith a double Cross upon it is commonly said in 
books upon the subject to be carried by the Pope alone. 
This, however, seems to be hardly the case. In a vay 
early woodcut of a book in the library of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, St Martin, Bishop of Tours, is represented holding a 
staff with a double cross, and holding it, moreover, in his 
right hand. Doubtless it Would be possible to multiply 
examples <^ this. 

lion over ihe membeis of his own House alone. There is, however, an 
old Samm direction which perhaps may shew that this portion was not 
so invaiiable as it has hem assumed to be. When the Bishop gives the 
Braediction, he is to do so, holding the "staff in his light hand with the 
Crook tamai leviards Aimjdf. " 

• There is considerable difficulty in laying down accurately the force 
of the terms PraimU, Mdrofelitan, Archbithof. Such questions at 
these arise: "Was an Archbishop always a Metropolitan? Was a 
Metropolitan always an Archbishop T Did either title make a man 
necessarily a Primate f Those who are interested in such questions 
will 6nd them discussed in an old Latin book which issued from the 
&mous press of the Plantins at Antwerp with the title, Notitia EpUca- 
Paiuum^ by All^ertus Mir^us. 

He says that in the Western Church the terms Metropulitan and 
Archbishop are merely two names for the same dignity. The supreme 
Bishop of a province was at first called a ^Metropolitan, because his see 
naturally lay at the principal city or metropolis of that province ; and 
later he received the title of Archbishop as having under him suSiagan 
Bishops. There is a decree of Charlemagne's that no Metropolitan* 
shall be called Primates tnit those to whom the most holy Fathers have 
accorded the title, and that the rest who hold other metropolitan sees 
shall be called not Primates but ^mpiy MetropoUtans. It was left for 
the Colonial Church of England in recent days to introduce the practice 
of Metropolitans bearing a lower title than that of Ardibishop. There 
is an essay of Dr. Neale's upon the subject. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 17 

A Hand held Up with the first and second fingers extended 
and the others folded down marks a Bishop in the act of 
giving his blessing. 

A Chasuble or a i/oj^ marks an Ecclesiastic not below the 
order of Priesthood. 

A Maniple hanging over the arm — there is one in the 
mutilated figure &cing northwards on the north-western 
turret of Salisbury — does not necessarily imply that the 
wearer was above the rank of Subdeacon. 

Instruments or ■weapons found in the hands of individual 
Saints generally have reference to their paxticukr l^ends 
and indicate commonly some act which they performed or 
some torture or martyrdom which they suffered. 

The Nimbus or Glory is in Christian art simply a mark 
of sancti^ and indicates no particular order or profession. 
There is, however, one form of it which at once identifies 
the wearer. If it is cruciform — that is, if it has a cross 
marked upon the surface of the disc, or even if it appear to 
consist only of a cross laid flat upon the crown of the head, 
it invariably indicates One of the Three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity. And conversely, the nimbus of One of tlie 
Three Persons is almost always cruciform. Consequently, 
if the nimbus of a figure be plain, there is a strong pre- 
sumption, ijiough not an absolute certainty, that the figure is 
not (say) a Christ ,By keeping this principle in mind, a 
person unlearned in such matters may oflen get a clue for 
the identification o^a figure or a group. 

The almond-shaped nimbus surroundii^ the whole figure 
and called a Vesica usually encloses a figure of our Blessed 
Lord or of St Mary the Virgin, 
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OUTLINE OF DESIGN 

IN THE STATUES OF SALISBURV CATHEDRAL. 

If the western front of Salisbury Cathedral be viewed at 
some little distance from the building, the statues will be 
seen to arrange themselves in five horizoflta! lines stretching 
from the extreme north to the extreme south, exclusive of 
the figure in the oval "vesica" (as it is technically called) 
at the summit The grouping of the sculptures is associated 
in idea with the familiar verses of the hymn, " Te Deum 
Laudamus" :— 
To thee all Angela cry aloud : the Heavens, and all the Powen 

To thee Cherabin, and Seraphin : continnally do ciy. 

Holy, Holy, Holy : Lord God of Sabaoth : 

Heaven and earth are fiiU of the Majesty : of thy Glory. 

The gloiious company of the Apostles i piaise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets : praise thee; 

The noble army of martyrs : praise thee. 

The holy Chardi throoghoat all the world : doth acknowledge thee. 
Accordingly there is, beginning at the top, and having 
regard only to the principal niches, a tier of angels ; a tier 
Of Old Testament patriarchs and prophets; a tier of 
apostles ; a tier of doctors, virgins, and martyrs ; and, 
beneath them all, a tier of worthies eminent specially in th6 
English Chturch, and some of them particularly connected 
mth the diocese of Salisbury, comprising found^s, bishops, 
martyrs, and princes. 
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The Vesica." 

Above all tiiese tiers of ssunts and mar^rs of the Christian 
Church is a figure of oui Lord seated in Majes^, sometimes 
in the phraseology of ait termed a " Majesty," and 1^ its 
position immediately over the group of angelic ^ures, 
recalling the sublime language of St Paul to the Colosdans: 
"Who is the image of' the invisible God, the firstborn of 
every creature : for by Him were all things created, that are 
in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers : all things were created by Him and for Him : and 
He is before all things, and by Him all things consist" 
The Tler of Ancels. 

In popular language the term Angels is used to designate 
the whole hierarchy of heaven. But in the language of 
theoli^y and in the representations of art there exists a 
much more, elaborate classiiication. Taking as a starting 
point a few texts of Scripture which seemed to indicate the 
existence of various orders of celestial beings, the subtle 
imagination of the mystic theologians gradually constructed 
a vast system, which assigned to each order not only its 
proper name, but its proper precedence and its proper 
function in the economy of the Creator. It will be 
sufficient for my present purpose just to indicate the 
classification laid down by Dionysius the Areopagite — a 
writer who according to the legend was the friend and 
disciple of St Paul and who, as we are obviously intended 

* For the benefit of those unacquainted with Latin, it may be B$ well 
here to remark that the "1 " of this word is a long voweL The accent, 
consequently, lalls not upon the lirst, but upon the second syllable of 
the word. 
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30 OUTUNE OF DESIGN. 

to suppose, was initiated in the mysteries of celestial 
knowledge by the Apostle himself. He divides the celestial 
hierarchy into three classes, each class conUining three 
giades. The first class at the head of die hierarchy consists 
of Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones: the second of 
Dominions, Powers, and Authorities : the third of Prind- 
pahties, Archangels, and Angels, Ai^els being thus the 
lowest order of celestial Creation.* It is hardly to be 
expected that these minute distinctions should be easily 
perceptible in stone. We have them indicated rather than 
completely expressed. In the niches of the two buttresses, 
by the seated figures with crowns in their hands we are 
reniinded of the Order of the Thrones. In the two re- 
cesses between buttress and turret on either side of the 
central gable are Angels engaged in the service of praise — 
in the northern recess an Angel playing a musical instrument, 
and in the southern recess an Angel singing ; and on the 
turrets which flank the facade north and south are figures of 
the supoior orders of Angelic existence. They bear each 
of them a globe in die left hand, and the northern figure — 
towards the spectator's left — carries moreover a sceptre in 
the right The form of the sceptre like a mallet with a 
long handle is peculiar and, at first sight, puzzling ; but it is 
accounted for as being a conventional modification of the 
standard which used to be carried in the armies of imperial 
Rome. Classical students will at once recognize in the 
cross piece of the sceptre the laharum of the regiments of 
the Caesars. 

* The teamed Teader who may wiA to know more of this fandfiil 
sabject I would refer to Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of the treatise in 
Greek De Catcti HierarchiA of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
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The Tier of Old Testament Patriarchs and 
Prophets. 

The figures are read fix>m north to south, that is, fnHn the 
Idt of the spectator towards his right 

On the northern turret, 

David, as the sweet singer of Israel, mth the harp. 
Moses, as the Lawgiver, carrying the Two Tables of 
the Law. 

On the buttress to the north of the great door, 
Abraham, with the knife in his right hand, prepared for 
the sacrifice of his son Isaac 

On the buttress to the south of the great door, 
Noah, with the ark in his left hand. 

On the southern turret, 

Samuel, as the venerable prophet of Israel. 

Solomon, with the sceptre in his right hand to mark his 
character as king of Israel, and the Church in his 
left hand to designate, him as the Founder of the 
Temple. 

The eight vacant niches of this tier in the recesses 
between each turret and the adjoinmg buttresses would be 
filled, if money were forthcoming for them, with figures of 
Issuah, Ezekiel, Elijah, Melchizedek, Enoch, Job, Daniel, 
and Jeremiah. 
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The Tier of Apostles. 
Reading the figures from the spectator's left towards his 
right they occur in this order : — 
On the ncxdieiD turret, 
Sl Jude, with the halbeld. 
St Simon Zelotes, with the saw. 
St Andrew, with the cross of that form known as the 

St Andrew's cross. 
St Thomas, with the builder's square. 
On the northern buttress, 
St Peter, with the keys in his right hand in reference 
to our Lord's declaration to him, " I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven," and with 
a volume in the other, suggestive probably of the 
Epistles which he contributed to the volume of 
Holy Scripture. 
On the southern buttress, 
St Paul, with the sword in his right hand, emblematical 
either of his own martyrdom, or of the conflict so 
minutely described by him in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians which must be fought by the Christian 
aimed with " the Sword of the Spirit ,■" and in his 
left hand the volume of the numerous Epistles with 
which he enriched the sacred literature of Christianity. 
This and the preceding figure of St Peter, are restora- 
tions of ancient figures which had been mutilated. 
On the southern turret, 
St James the Less, with the fuller's club. 
St James the Greater, widi the pilgrim's stalf. 
St Bartholomew, with the knife, the instrument of his 

martyrdom. 
St Matthias, with the lance. 
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The Tier of the Doctoss, Virgins, and Martyrs. 

Banning again at the spectator's left and reading 

towards the r^t, the figures represent in the following order 

the four great theologians, coBunonly grouped together 

under the name of 

The Four Doctors, 
St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, with the scoui^ in his 

right hand and the staff of a Bishop in the left 
St. Jerome, in a Cardinal's hat, with a Church in his 
right hand and the volume of Holy Scripture which 
he translated in the left 
St Gregory the Great, with the tiara of the Papacy 
upon his head, the dove upon his shoulder in allusion 
to a legend about him, the pastoral staff with a 
double cross, and the volume of his theological 
writings in his hand. 
St Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, with the 
mitre of a Bishop on his head, a burning heart in his 
r^ht hand, the pastoral staff of a Bishop supported 
by his left arm, and a volume in his left hand indica- 
tive of his vast contributions to the theology of the 
Church. 

On the smaller northern buttress contiguous to the turret, 
St Augustine of Canterbury, who was sent by Gregory 
the Great to convert the people of this country, and 
must be carefully distinguished from the Augustine, 
represented by the preceding figure He wears the 
mitre of a Kshop, and the right hand is held in the 
p.ttitude of benediction. ' The figure is a restoration 
of an old mutilated figure, and did not originally 
occupy this niche. 
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On the great northern buttress, 

Sl Mary the Vii^, the Mother of Our filessed Lord, 

with a dove upon her shoulder emblematic of the 

Annunciati<Ni that her Son should be " conceived by 

the Holy Ghost" This figure also is a restoration. 

In the eleven niches of the recess over the central door, 
St Barbara, with the tower of her l^end, the book 

suggestive of her studious habit, and the martyr's 

palm. 
St Catherine, vrith the wheel and sword of her mar- 
tyrdom, and the martyr's palm. 
St Roch,* as a pilgrim with his dog, pointing to the 

plague-spot for which he had prayed. 
St Nicolas, with the pastoral staff of a bishop and the 

three balls of his legend upon his book. 
St George, the patron Saint of England, trampling 

upon the dragon. 
St Christopher, with the Holy Child upon his shoulder. 
St Sebastian, pierced with arrows. 
St Cosmo, dressed as a physician, with furred coat and 

cap, holding a box of ointment in one hand and a 

smigical instrument in the other. 
St Damian, the brother of St Cosmo, also dressed as 

a phydcian, holding a pesde and mortar. 
St Margaret, with the dragon and the cross, and the 

martyr's palm. 
St Ursula, with the arrow and the martyr's palm. 



* Itiis name is commonly pronomiced, and in Caiton's 
actnaUy sp«tt, Rocke. 
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On die gieat southern buttress, 
St John the Baptist, clothed in his raiment of camel's 
hair and holding in his right hand the figure of a 
lamb upon a di^ emblematical of his character as 
the forerunner of the " Lamb that taketh away the 
sins of the world." This figure is a restoration of an 
older one. 

On the smaller southern buttress, 
An old mutilated figure unrestored, in the richly wrought 
dress of a distinguished female pilgrim, supposed to 
be St. Bridget This figure did not originally occupy 
the niche wherein it stands at present 

On the southern turret, the four martyred female Saints, 
commonly known as 

The Four Virgins. 
St Lucy, with the lamp and dagger. 
St Agatha, with the pincers of her torture. 
St Agnes, with the lamb. 
St Cecilia, with the oi^;an. 
The four virgins all wear the crown of martyrdom upon 
their heads. 
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The Tier of Worthies DrsriNCTiVELY belonging to 
THE English Church. 
Starting .^ain from the spectator's left, we have 

Bishop Giles" de Bridport, Bishop of the diocese of 
Sarum at the time of the consecration of the 
Cathedral. He is vested as a Bishop, with the hand 
in the attitude of benediction. This is a restored 
figure. 

Bishop Richard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Founder of the present Cathedral, in token of which 
he holds a Church in his right hand, while, with his 
left, he holds his Episcopal Staff. 

King Henry the Third, who is placed amongst the 
Founders as being the monarch who granted the 
Charter for the building of Salisbury Cathedral. 

At the angle of the smaller northern buttress, 

Bishop Odo, holding a Chalice in his hand. He was 
Bishop of this diocese early in the tenth century, 
when the see was at Ramsbury. He became after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. The bleeding 
wafer of the statue commemorates a legendary 
-miracle, whereby he exhibited the transubsCandation 
of the Sacrament 

On the great northern buttress, 

Bishop Osmund, holding the staff of a Bishop in his 
left hand and in his right the two volumes which he 
compiled and for which his name was famous — the 
Portiforium and the Consuetudinarium, which may be 
called respectively a Prayer Book and a Regulation 
Book. He was Bishop of Salisbury, and built the 
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first Cathedral of Sanim, which was situated upon 
Old Castle at some distance from the present 
Cathedral. 
On the great southern buttress. 

Bishop Britbwold, with his staff in his left hand and 
with the right hand in the attitude of benediction, was 
Bishop of Wilts, with his see at Ramsbury, just before 
its removal to Old Sarum. 

At the angle of the smaller southern buttress, 
St. Alban, holding sword and cross in his character of 
knight and martyr. 

Qn the southern turret, 

St Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, with his 
chasuble fiill of stones indicating the manner of his 
martyrdom and with the crozier of a metropolitan 
archbishop in his hand. 

St. Edmund, king and martyr, with the dagger through 
his breast He is selected for representation as being 
the Royal Martyr in the series of English martyrs. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, commonly called Thomas 
k Becket, with the crozier of a metropolitan arch- 
bishop, the hand in the attitude of benediction and 
the dagger on his head in allusion to the method of 
his martyrdom. 
The legends connected with the several saints are given 
in detail in the subsequent pages of this work. 
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With the exception of St Michael, in his conquest of the 
dragon, it is not generally possible to individualise the 
members of the angelic orders in the representations of art 
It often happens that people are at a loss to say whence 
these extraordinary representations of them, and the ideas 
that have been current about them, have been derived. It 
will be enough here to say that they have come, sometimes 
by way of expansion, and sometimes by way of inference, 
from a few passages of Holy Scripture — notably the latter 
chapters of the Book of Daniel, the Epistle of St Jude, and 
the Apocalypse — coupjed with the narrative in the Book of 
Tobit, and sundry descriptions in apocryphal works. One 
such expansion of the "war in heaven " related in Rev. xii., 
is given in the Golden Legend, which gives us an insight 
into the curiosities of mediaeval demonology. When Lucifer 
conceited to be like God, the archangel, which bare the 
banner of the celestial host, came and chased Lucifer out of 
heaven with all them that followed him, ^d hath enclosed 
■ them in dark air unto the day of doom ; for they are not 
suffered to dwell in heaven, neither in the upper part of the 
air, because that place is " clear and delectable ;" nor yet to 
be in earth with us, to the end that they should not over- 
much tempt nor torment us; but they are in the air between 
heaven and earth, bo that when tl^ look op they may 
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behold the joy that they have lost, and may have great 
sorrow for the sight of it ; and, when they look downward, 
they may see the men mount up to the heaven from whence 
they fell. Notwithstanding, by the Divine dispensation they 
descend often unto us in earth ; they fly about us, as flies ; 
they fill the air, so that the air is full of devils as the 
sunbeam is full of small motes. Their power is small, 
however, though their number is so great ; and if any of 
them be once overcome by any holy man, he may never 
afterwards tempt the saint to that vice against which he has 
striven successfully. 

Against these myriads of evil demons, St Michael and his 
hosts have war not once only, but daily, in fighting against 
them on our behalf. They deliver us in three principal 
manners : — First, by restraining the power of the devil, as it 
is said in Rev. xx. 2, 3, of the angel who bound the dragon 
and cast him into the abyss; secondly, by curbing our 
desires as was done by the angel in Gen. xxxii. 2$, who 
touched the sinew of Jacob's thigh, which instantly dried up ; 
and thirdly, by impressing in our hearts the memory of the 
Passion of our Blessed Lord. 

The Archangel is commonly, though not universally, 
represented with a cross upon his brow. 
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ST. JUDK 

TH& FIGURE WITH THE HALBERD. 

It happens that, partly from the sketchy character of New 
Testament history and partly ftftm the insufficiency of a. 
popular name to fix an identity, there -is often considerable 
difficulty in mappii^ out the history of Apostles. In some 
cases the difficulty rises to impossibility. The history of 
St Jude seems to be one such case Amongst the Chosen 
Twelve, there were two who bore the name of Jude or 
Judas ; there were two also who bore the name of James, 
while in the Acts appears another James, a man of great 
eminence in the Church, who may, or may not, have been 
identical with one of the former two. Again we have a 
third Jude, the writer of the Epistle in the New Testament, 
who speaks of himself as the "brother of James," and who 
also may, or may not, have been the same as one of the 
two Judes mentioned in the Gospels. How, then, to- ally 
the right Jude with the right James, that is the problem of 
which it seems hopeless to attempt a solution that should be 
beyond challenge. The perplexity of the question is 
rendered perhaps greater than it would otherwise have been 
by the confused statements of some of the earlier historians 
and theologians. On the whole the safest view seems to be 
something like this. From a comparison of the lists of the 
Aposdes given in the New Testament we may conclude that 
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St Jude vas the same man as Lebbsus or Thaddsus, with 
wluci latter name indeed the name "Jude" is in Hebrew 
etymology possibly connected. He was related" to James 
the son of Alphseus, and was of the kindred of our Lord 
Himself. Apart &om the mention of him in the catalogues 
of the Apostles, his name occurs once only in the New 
Testament He is the speaker in St John xiv. 22, " Judas 
saith unto Him (not Iscariot), Lord, how is it tha.t Thou 
wilt manifest Thyself unto us and not unto the world ?" 
Legendary history, however, has been tolerably busy with 
his name. It has mixed him up with no less a matter than 
a correspondence in which Our Blessed Lord was one of 
the parties in communication with each other. A certain 
king of Edessa, named Abganis, sought a cure of a malady 
with which he was afflicted ; and he wrote, accordingly, to 
Our Lord a letter which I cannot do better than give in the 
quaint Ei^lish of the legend : 

" Abagar, the son of Euchanye, to Jhesu blessyd Saviour, 
which appiereth in the places of Jherusalem, sendeth 
salutacion, 

" I have herd of the (Thee) and of the helthes and 
recoverynges that thou makest and dost, ben (being) withoute 
medycynes and herbes ; and that thou makest the blynde to 
see by thyn oonly word and the lame goo ; the mesels (Lat 
leprosos) to be cured and made hole ; and the dede bodyes 
to lyve agayn — whiche thinges herde of the I wene in my 
courage that thou art one of two ; that is, that thou art god 

• Not necessarily as the brother of James. II should be observed 
that in the Authorized Version at SI. Luke vi. 16, italics are useil for the 
words " the brother," implying (as usual) that they have no equivalent 
in the Greek original 
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that art decended from heven for to do this or that thou ait 
the sone of God that dost sudie thinges. Wherfore I praye 
the by wrytynges that thou wilt traveyle soo moche as to 
come to me and hele me of my maladye, of whiche I have 
be longe vexed. And I have herd saye that the Jewes mur- 
mure agaynste the and lye in a wayte against the. Come 
therfore to me ; for I have a lytyll cyte (little d^) but it is 
honeste and shall well su^se to us bothe." 

Our Lord, says the legend, answered him in writing with 
these words : 

" Blessyd art thou that haste bylevyd (believed) in me 
whan thou hast not sene me. It is wiyton of me that they 
that see me not shall byleve in me, and they that see me 
shall not byleve. 

" Of that thou haste wiyton to me that I shall come to 
the — me behoveth taccomplysshe (to accomplish) that 
whiche I am sente fore and after to be receyved of hym from 
whom I am sente. When I am ascended I shall send to the 
one of my dyscyples to hele the and quykene the." 

The one <tf His disciples sent to the king by Our Lord 
was St Jude; through whose intervention- the leprosy was 
cured upon the rubbing of the Lord's letter over the kii^s 
face. 

The halberd placed in his hands may perhaps be a record 
of his being hewn in pieces in a Persian city during a 
popular tumult, which St Jude exdted by his denunciation 
of tiie idolatry of the place. He with his companion St 
Simon had so influenced the king that he and more than 
sixty thousand of his subjects were baptized. Whereupon 
the king's enchanters, in fear of losing the profits Of their 
craft, stirred up the idol-bishops, of whom there were 
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seventy, gainst the two Apostles. The alternative was 
accordingly proposed to St Jude and his companion, either 
that they should sacrifice to the idols or that they should be 
put to death. As soon as th^ were brought into the temple 
of the Sun, the devils in the images began to cry out, 
"What will these Apostles of the living God do to us? 
Behold how we are burned with flames since their entrance 
into this city." The Angel of God then appeared to the 
Apostles and said, " Choose ye one of two things — either 
that this people be suddenly destroyed, or that ye be 
martyred yourselves." They replied, " We will that thou 
convert them here and then lead us forth to the pain of 
martyrdom." Silence was then commanded in the temple 
and the Aposdes addressed the assembled multitude in 
these words ; " Because that ye shall know that these idols 
. are full of devils, we command them for to come out, and 
that each one of them break and destroy his false image." 
Forthwith there issued forth from the idols in the sight of 
all the people " two Ethiopians black and naked" The 
idol-bishops and the populace at once rushed upon the 
Apostles, and hewed them in pieces ; but at the moment of 
their death there came lightning from heaven which laid the 
idol-temple in ruins and turned the enchanters into cinders. 
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ST. SIMON THE CANANITE. 

THE FIGURE WITH THE SAW. 

Owing to the plurality of Simons or Simeoos in sacred 
history, the mutual contradiction of early statements, and 
the uncertainty of legends, it is not more easy to construct 
a satisfactory history of St Simon than it was of his com- 
panion Apostle St. Jude. One account sends him with the 
Gospel into Mesopotamia ; another to Persia ; another to 
Africa, and another even to Britain.* The Golden Legend 
places him in Persia in company with SL Jude, where the 
same popular tumult occasioned the massacre of both of 
thein> I have searched in vain for aoy authentic statement 
about the saw with which he is conventionally represented. 
One may, however, conjecture that it is the embodiment of 
some ancient legend as to the manner of his marQrdom. 
He may even be one of the actual contributors to those 
triumphs of feith enumerated in the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where, amongst other tortures, some 
are spok^ of as having been " sawn asunder." 

About his epithet " the Canaanite" something more cer- 
tain may be said. The corresponding Greek word used by 

* Cardinal Baronius has summarised them all, with a leaning (as 
might have been expected) towards that one which most glorifies the 
see of Rome. It may be seen in his Annates Ecclesiastic], Annus 
Christi 44, Sn. 38. P. 332 in the Venice ed. of 1601. 
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the Evangelist does not imply that St. Simon belot^ed to 
the land of Canami. Indeed the English spelling of it 
as " Canaanite" probably arose from a misapprehension, 
through the Latin vulgate, of the derivation of the original 
Semiticword. It would be more accurately spelt "Cananite/' 
and in that guise it is the obvious Semitic equivalent of the 
Greek word which St Luke actually uses of our Apostle 
when in chapter vi, 15, he speaks of him as " Simon called 
Zelotes." The Cananite, in short, means the Zealot 
Amongst the Jews of the Christian era there was a section 
of the people so called, and to their influence in the politics 
of the day their historian attributes no less a crisis than the 
downfall of Jerusalem itself." 

" Joscphus. De Bello Judaico. lib. vi. cip. I. p. 904 in the Geneva 
ed. of 1634. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE X CROSS. 

St. Andrew, the brother of Sl ^eter, was the first of the 
Apostles who came to Our Lord, and from that feet 
obt^ned the title of the Protoclete, the first-called. It is 
probably with an eye to the same circumstance that his 
name is placed at the beginning of the Ecclesiastical 
Calendar, He is reported to have carried the Gospel to 
the Crimea and the shores of the Black Sea; and on coming 
into Greece he was put to death by Egeas, the provost of 
the City of Patras, whose wife he had converted. That he 
was crucified is certain; but the origin of the tradition, 
which assigns to him his particular form of cross, it seems 
impossible to trace. One story, however, is that he was 
fastened to an olive tree. Possibly, then, his X cross may 
be merely a corrupted representation of this' olive tree, by 
lengthening downwards one of its two upstretched arms. 

One of the most effective of the legends encircling his 
name is this : — There was a certain bishop who was famous 
for his piety, and who venerated St Andrew above all other 
sEunts. Finding it impossible to corrupt him otherwise, the 
devil took the form of a very beautiful woman, who tried to 
originate an intrigue with the bishop on the plea of con- 
fessing to him. The bishop, however, would not hear her, 
and directed her to his own confessor. Unwilling to be so 
put off, she at last persuaded him to hear her; and so 
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entrapped was he with the arts of the beautiful decetvei, 
that the confession ended by his asking her to dine with 
him. Her conquest was being gradually secured ; as the 
dinner advanced, the eye of the holy bishop wandered, she 
observed, more and more frequently in her direction ; when, 
suddenly, there came a violent knockii^ at the door. 
Should they open, or should they not ; the bishop put it to 
her. Meantime the knocking increased. She, with deep 
cunning, at length prescribed that the pilgrim should be 
admitted if he could answer a question which should be put 
to him. None so fiur or so clever as herself to make the 
question, said the complimenting bishop. In a moment she 
framed an artful one to baffle their importunate visitor. 

" What is the greatest wonder that God ever made in a 
little space ?" 

" The diversity and excellence of the faces of men," the 
pilgrim sent in for answer ; " for amongst all the men from 
the beginning of the world to the end, no two could be 
found with feces exactly alike." 

Defeated here the woman proposed another question, — 
" Where is earth h^her than all the universe ?" " In 
heaven," replied the stranger, " for there the Body of Christ 
resides ; and that Body is our flesh ; and our flesh is earth." 
She became alarmed at his skill in answering, and proposed 
a third — "What is the space between heaven and hell?" 
" No one knows so well as she does," s^d the pilgrim, " for 
she fell from one into the other ; and your guest is no 
woman, but the devil in the guise of one." The fascinating 
guest instantly vanished, and the pi^m pushed forward 
into the apartment and revealed himself as St Andrew, who 
had come to protect his client in his trial 
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Theie is a. curious story of the miraculous virtue supposed 
to attach to the mortal remaias of the Apostle. After he 
had been put to death by Egeas, the latter was returning to 
his house, y^en he was torn to pieces by a devil in the way 
and died in the sight of all His wife Maximilla, however, 
who had been converted by St Andrew, took away the body 
of the Apostle aiid buried it honourably. And "it is 
said" — for even the mediaeval legend becomes cautious 
here — that out of his tomb comedi manna like unto meal 
and oil which is very sweet both in flavour and scent By 
the quantity that issues from the tomb the people of the 
country can foresee a good or a bad harvest For when 
there cometh little manna, the earth bringeth forth Httle 
fruit ; but when, on the other hand, the proceeds of the 
sepulchre are abundant, then the fruits of the earth are 
abundant also. 
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ST. THOMAS, THE APOSTLE. 

THE ARCHITECT-SAINT WITH THE BUILDER'S SQUARE. 

St. Thomas was also called Didymus, says the Evangelist 
There is not the slightest difference between the names, 
which both mean the twin, except that the latter comes 
from a Greek and the other from a Hebrew, or at least a 
Semitic, root He figures in only two incidents of the New 
Testament — the one, where he doubts the identity of Our 
Lord's Body after the Resurrection ; and the other, where, 
upon Our Lord's starting for the house of Lazarus at the 
obvious peril of His Own Life, he courageously exclaimed 
to his companions, " Let us also go tliat we may die with 
Him." 

His builder's square is probably to be explained by the 
following legend : — When St. Thomas was at Csesarea, the 
Lord appeared to him and SEud, " Gundofonis, the king of 
India, hath sent his prefect Abanes to seek a man skilled 
in architecture to build him a gorgeous palace. Cpme, and 
I will send thee to him. " Send me where Thou wilt," re- 
plied St. Thomas, " only not to India." At length, how- 
ever, he yielded and went The Apostle having designed a 
magnificent building, the king gave him a- vast sum of 
money to carry out his plan, and travelled into another 
country for two years. Meantime, instead of building, St 
Thomas gave away the whole sum to the poor. In due 
course the king returned, and, being greatly enraged at 
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finding no palace, he had the Apostle cast into prison to 
await a death of torture. About the same time the brother 
of the king died, and a splendid tomb was to be prepared 
for him ; but on the fourth day the dead man sat up, and 
said to the king, amid the consternation of the bystanders, 
" This man, whom thou intendest to flay and bum, is the 
friend of God, and the angels are his servants. They led 
me to pajradise, and, showing me a palace marvellously 
. built of gold and silver and precious stones, they said, ' fie- 
hold the palace which Thomas had built for thy brother. 
Thy brother hath proved himself unworthy of it If thou 
wouldest inhabit it, we will pray the Lord to restore thee to 
life, that so thou mayest refund to Gundofoms the money 
that he thinks to have lost upon it' " 

With these words the spectral brother hiirried off to the 
prison of the Apostle, and liberated him from his chains. 
He then prayed his acceptance of a cosdy garment ; but 
this the Aposde refused. " Knowest thou not," he said, 
" that they who would reign in heaven take delight in 
nothing carnal, nothing of earth ?" As the Apostle was 
going forth from his prison, the king himself met him, and, 
casting himself remorsefully at his feet, prayed his forgive- 
ness for the injury he had done him. Thereupon the 
Apostle said to them, "God hath shewed you both much 
grace in having reveaJed unto you the secret things which 
belong unto Himself. Believe ye therefore in Christ and 
be baptized, that ye may be partakers of His eternal 
kingdom." Both of them then became eager to possess the 
mystic palace which St Thomas had built " I have seen 
the palace which thou hast built for the king," said his 
brother, " and I desire to get it for myself." 
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" It is sdll in the power of thy brother," replied the 
Apostle. 

" It shall be mine," interposed the king, " let the Apostle 
build for thee another. If, however, by any chance, he 
should be nnable to do so, this one shall belong to thee and 



" There are inmimcrable such paJaces in heaven," 
answered St Thomas, " prepared since the foundation of 
the world ;_and they are acquired by alms and the prayer of 
faith. Your wealth may, if you so will, precede you to 
those mansions ; but follow you they cannot," 

Is it possible that both this beautiful allegory and the 
symbol which it has conferred upon the Architect-saint 
throw some light upon the selection of the Episde for St 
Thomas' Day which speaks of the spiritual building " upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the Chief Comer-stone P" 
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So large a portion of the history of St Peter appears in the 
pages of the New Testament that it is unnecessary to say 
much of him here. As might have been expected, indeed, 
of one so eminent in the ranks of the Apostolate, legendary 
story has been, perhaps unusually, busy with his name ; but 
where the Sacred History is so copious and so exalting, 
legend becomes at least a superfluity, if not even an imper- 
tinence. There is, however, one feature of the legend which 
is too beautiful to be omitted. According to the common 
story he was crucified at Rome, and crucified at his own 
request with his head downwards. The legend puts these 
touching words into his mouth as the reason for that 
request : — " When my Lord descended fi^m heaven to the 
earth. He was put on the cross right up ; but me whom it 
pleaseth Him to call &:om the earth to heaven — my cross 
shall shew roy head to the earth and address my feet to 
heaven." 

The explanation of his portraiture with the keys has been 
given in a former section of this work.* 

• See the Chapter headed " Oulline of I>esign." 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE SWORD. 

As with St Peter, so also with Sl Paul, the chirf Inddents 
of his life are so well known from the narrative and epistles 
of the New Testament, that the space I need to devote to 
him here bears no proportion to his importance either in 
Christian history or Christian ait His own epistles carry 
us down to the period of his last imprisonment at Rome, 
where he was "ready to be offered," and where he actually 
was beheaded shortly afterwards. Some accounts make him 
to have suffered at the same time with St Peter. Supposing 
that to have been the case, the question arises why St Paul 
vras beheaded, while St Peter was crucified ? The solution 
is probably to be sought in the fact that St. Peter would 
be crucified as a stranger, while the, more honourable death 
by the sword would be conceded to St Paul as a Roman 
citizen,* — a rank whose immunities we know he was not, 
upon occasion, backward to claim. 

His bodily presence is perhaps more vividly drawn for us 
than that of any of his contemporaries. What with the 

t The notion of honour and disgrace attaching reapecliveljr to death 
upon the tree and death by the sword appeara ta Sir Walter Scott's "" 
Fair Maid of Perth, where the scoundrel Sir John Ramomy, doomed 
to the fonner by the Douglas, claims the alternative of the latter by 
virtue of his knightly rank and is refused it for his unknightly conduct 
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modest allusions of the Apostle himself to the infirmities c^ 
his body, the reverent comments of his immediate posterity ■ 
in the Church, and the coarse personalities of his opponents, 
we are in possession of what we may accept as a full-length 
portrait of the Apostle of the Gentiles. A short stature — 
his bodily presence was weak, he admits himself; "the 
man of three cubits" (between four and five feet) an early 
writer calls him — a high nose, a bald pate, a thick beard, a 
defective sight, possibly a hesitating speech ; such were 
probably the outward characteristics of him who, both in 
spiritual graces and intellectual accomplishment, was cer- 
tainly not behind the very chiefest Apostles. 

It has been remarked that when St Paul is represented 
as leaning upon a sword, die sword points to the mode of 
his martyrdom ; and when he holds the sword erect, it is the 
weapon of the spiritual warfare. 
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ST. JAMES THE LESS. 

THE FIGURE WITH A FULLER'S CLUB. 

There is some difficulty in fixing the identity of the several 
men named James in the New Testament The best 
criticism seems to point to this, that James the Lord's 
brother, James the first Bishop of Jerusalem, who presided 
at the Council in Acts xv., and James the author of the 
epistle were one and the same man. His holiness and self- 
denial were so remarkable that even by his enemies he was 
called The Just* When vast multitudes of people were 
assembled at Jerusalem for the feast of the Passover, he was 
required by Scribes and Pharisees to bear witness to the 
crowd that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Christ That he 
m^hi be the better heard they made him go up to a pin- 
nacle of the temple — the word used by the Greek historian 
is exactly the same as that employed by the Evangelist to 

* It does not seem to have been generally remarked that he WM also 
sumamed Obhas, which the Greek hi5loria.D interprets to mean Bui- 
wark of the people. This name he probabl]' acquired from his habit of 
resortmg to the temple and prostrating himself there in prayer for the 
sins of the people. So continual was his prayer, says the ancient chro- 
nicle, that his knees became withered and emaciated like tbose of a 
camel by reason of this habit. The etymology of the name is obscure. 
Probably it is i corruption of a Hebrew form Ozliam or Ophlias. The 
learned will lind the subject discussed in Scaliger's note — Animadver- 
aiones in Chronolog : Euseb : p. 194, Amsterdam 165E ; and in a note 
of Dr. Routh's— Reiiquiie Sacrse— voL 1, p. 233, Oxford 1846. 
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designate the position in which Satan placed Christ for His 
temptation — from whence, of course, St James bare his 
testimony not against, but for, our Lord. They accordingly 
mounted to his standing-place and threw him down, while 
in allusion to his surname they quoted Scripture — at least, 
one version of it — as the wannnt for their deed, " Away 
with the Just, for he is unprofitable to us." As he was not 
killed by the fall, they began to stone him, but he fell upon 
his knees, and, adopting the language of his Master, prayed 
for his murderers, " I beseech Thee, O Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." The remonstrance 
of a priest, who cried out, " Stop, what are you doing ? the 
Just prayeth for you," was in v^ ; for one of the fullers 
took the club with which he milled his cloths, and brained 
him. So renowned was the character of St James, which 
gained for him the name of the Just — or perhaps more 
suggestively the Righteous — that wise men among the Jews 
set down the siege of Jerusalem, which foUnwed shortly 
afterwards, zs a judgment upon them for his martyrdom. 

In person he is said to have borne a strong likeness to ■ 
our Blessed Lord. This resemblance has been supposed to 
be an explanation of the kiss, which, at the betrayal of 
Jesus, Judas employed as the designation of his Victim, a 
description of Hb Person being insufficient 
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ST. JAMES THE GREATER. 

THE FIGURE WITH THE FILGRIh'S STAFF. 

St. James the Greater, the son of Zebedee and the 
brother of St John, was the St James of the Acts, whom 
Herod the King killed with the sword, when he " stretched 
forth his haods to vex certain of the Church." He and his 
brother were sumamed by Our Lord " Sons of Thunder," a 
title about which various conjectures have been made. 
Some have thought that it was a prophetic allusion to the 
vehement character of their preaching ; but most probably 
the name was suggested by the fire and impetuosity of their 
own temper. It was these two brothers who proposed to 
call down fire from heaven upon the Samaritans to avenge 
their neglect of Our Blessed Lord when He set His Face to 
go to Jemsalem instead of to Gerizim; which was the 
metropolis of Samaritan worship. It was the same two 
brothers again who, using their own mother as a mouth- 
piece, asked of Our Lord that they might be allowed to 
occupy the two places of chief dignity in His kingdom. 
The surname which He gave them commends itself to our 
judgment as a true description of such a mind. 

I have been unable to find any incident, l^endary or 
historical, in the career of St James which could have 
suggested the conventional representation of him with a 
pilgrim's staff. There must have been, as it i^pears to me, 
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some reasoning in a. circle here. First, he is selected as 
a patTOD-saint, and is made the object of innumerable 
pilgrimages ; and then he is represented as one of his own 
pilgrims. He appears as a pilgrim, in short, not because he 
made pilgrimages, but because pilgrimages were made to 
him. It seems to have happened thus : — He was adopted 
as the patron-saint of Spain, where his name, San Jago, 
became corrupted into Santiago. In connexion with this 
tutelary position of his, there arose a legend of the remains 
of the Apostle being miraculously transported into Spain^ 
and being ultirciately deposited at Compostella. To visit 
these relics there arose that vast system of pilgrimages to 
St James of Compostella, which became so notorious, and 
whose fame appears quite enough to have suggested the 
portraiture of the s^nt himself in the garb and character of 
a pilgrim. It has been even maintained that the name of 
Compostella itself arose from the connexion of St. James 
with the place ; that the original name gradually sank into 
insignificance by the side of the growing reputation of the 
Apostle, and at length gave way altogether to the title 
adjacohum Apostolum, which then took the Spanish form of 
Giacomo Poitolo, afterwards, in its turn, shortened into 
Comjiost^a, 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

THE FIGURE WITH THE KNIFE, 

St. Bartholomew is another of those Apostles whose 
identity it is somewhat difficult to fix. It has been often 
thought that he is the same as Nathanael whom our Lord 
pronounced to be " an Israelite, indeed, in whom is no 
guile." The opinion has been held, indeed, by men of 
such learning and character, that even if the evidence 
should incline us against it, we should be compelled to 
discard it with a certain amount of diffidence and regret I 
will endeavour to sum up the evidence for and against this 
view. 

In the first place, then, on comparing together the lists of 
the Apostles in the New Testament, this must be admitted 
— that if Nathanael were an Apostle, then he could be no 
other than Bartholomew.* The question, therefore, reduces 
to this i — Was Nathanael one of the Twelve ? Those who 
incline to think he was, seem to rely upon three con- 
siderations : — 

I. Otherwise, so good a man as Nathanael would not be 
mentioned by any Evangelist but St John, which would be 
extraordinary. An opponent of this view may reply, how- 

• For the learned reader, I miy add that a good discussion of the 
name Bartholomew — as importing Son of Tolmai, or even (in a more 
familiar form) Son of Ptolemy — will be found in BuitorTs Rabbinic 
and Taimudic Lexicon, under the root which will be obvious to those 
competent to refer to it. 
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ever, that it is quite in accordance with St John's habit to 
mention men who do not appear in the other Gospels. 
Nicodemus and Lazarus are examples of this. 

2. If Nathanael be not Bartholomew, then one of die 
Twelve, Bartholomew ia not mentioned at all by St John — 
which, again, would be singular. On the other hand, it may 
be replied that St John does not profess to give a catalogue 
of the Twelve, and possibly, therefore, he found no occasion 
to mention him. 

3. In St John xxL 2, Nathanael is mentioned in the 
midst of certain other Apostles, as thou^ he were of the 
same rank with them. Yet a deeper examination of the 
reasons which might lead a wtiter to mention a man's name, 
may dispose even of this at^ment Sheer force of character 
is one of the very best of such reasons. It almost ensures 
mention when occasion arises. Well, then ; we may gather 
from his intellectual attitude is St John L 46, that Nathanael 
probably had such force of character as would be odculated 
to attract the notice of his contemporaries ; that he was one 
of those men who originate opinions for their generation, and 
«^ose presence makes itself felt in any circle where they 
may be moving, and, therefore, he is likely to be men- 
tioned. And, further, it may be urged that these men in the 
passage alleged are not mentioned as Apostles, as assembled* 
for Apostolic work, but, apparently, for a fishing expedition ; 
and surely, it will be added, there is nothing incredible in 
the fact that, when Peter and Thomas, and one or two 
others, were togedier for such a purpose, a kindred spirit — 



• " Probably" follows " Nathanael" and has nothing to do with 
" assembled," as it might looL 
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a holy man like Nathanoel— ^ould be found among them 
without beiDg accessarily of their Apostolic rank. 

Altogether, the internal evidence, when thoroughly sifted 
in this manno', haidly seems to establish the commonly 
received opinion that Nathanael was an Apostle, and conse- 
quently diat Bartholomew was h& 

There is, moreover, external evidence of an early date, 
which seems indisputably to n^ative this opinion. Twice 
over* in works entirely disconnected from each other, does 
Augustine not only assert that Nathanael was not an Aposde, 
but he assigns a reason why he was not " We ought to 
understand," he says, "that Nathanael himself was learned 
and well-read in the Law. On that account Our Lord was 
unwilling to enrol him amongst His disciples, because simple 
men were the kind that He chose to confound the world." 

Augustine, then, did not believe that Nathanael was an 
Apostle and the same as Bartholomew. Set alongside this 
the fact that neither in the ancient or modem Church has 
either of the two Nathanael passages of the New Testament 
been chosen as the Gospel for St Bartholomew's day — a 
thing which would almost certiunly have been done if 
Nathanael had been believed to be Bartholomew, because 
there are no passages at all about Bartholomew — take all 
this into consideration together and I think the preponde- 
rance of evidence is adveise to the common opinic»i that 
Bartholomew is the same as the holy Nathanael 

The legend about him is chiefly occupied with stories of 
his casting out the spiiita of evil which possessed the idol 

* (a) Expos : Evang : Joh : TncE : viL de Cap. i. P. 29. coL i. 
voL ix. Paris, 1586. (0] Edut i in Ps. 65. (66 A.V.) 
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images. These stories betray generally an absence of poin^ 
and therefore have not much interest There is, however, 
one sUoy of St. Bartholomew's posthumous interference 
which, in outline, resembles a similar story about St Andrew, 
only that, in the present instance, the protection of the saint 
is accorded to the pulpit instead of to the confessional A 
certEun preacher had specially honoured the festival of 
St Bartholomew, and afterwards received at diimer a lady 
with whose beauty he had been struck. They sat at table, 
and a knocking was heard ; and the visitant prayed that he 
might come in, for the love of St Bartholomew. The lady 
sent him bread to put him off, but he would not take it, and 
sent in a question to the preacher : — ^What thing is most 
characteristic of a man? To laugh, replied die preacher. 
Nay, s£ud the lady, it is sin, in which man is conceived, 
bom, and lives. The preacher's answ^er was good, said the 
visitant, but that of the lady was deddedly better. 

Another question then he proposed : — ^Where was the place 
where, within the space of a foot, God had wrought the 
greatest miracle 7 The Sign of the Cross, said the divine, in 
which God had wrought so many miracles. The head of 
man, answered the lady, which is itself a little world. Both 
answers were approved; but yet a third question the 
visitant sent in. How iar is it from the sovereign throne in 
heaven to the lowest place of hell ? The preacher gave up 
the riddle ; but the lady said, I know well how fax it is, for 
I fell from the one to the other. Immediately there was 
heard a great howling, and the beautiful lady was seen no 
more, who, of course, was Satan, come to practise upon the 
piety of the preacher, and scared by the intervention of the 
Saint, whom the preacher had been extolling in his pulpit 
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Some of St Bartholomew's duuscteristics are curiously 
described in the legend by one of the spirits in the idol 
images. " He hath hair long and crisp ; his skin white ; 
eyes great ; his nostrils even and narrow ; his beaid long 
and a little hoary ; his figure upright and comely. He is 
dad in a white coat and white mantle, in every comer of 
which are gems of purple and precious stones. For twenty 
and six years his clothes have waxed neither old nor dirty. 
He prayeth and worshippeth God an hundred times by day 
and a hundred times by night The angels go with him and 
suffer him never to be weary or an hungered He is always 
glad and joyous ; he seeth all things before ; he knoweth 
all things ; he speaketh all manner of languages and under- 
stand eth them." 

According to some early authorities St Bartholomew 
went to the Indies with a copy of St Matthew's Gospel, 
where the Christian philosopher Pantienus found the 
memory of his preaching still fresh. At a later period he 
went into Armenia, where, according to some, he was flayed 
alive — a death commemorated by the knife which he carries 
in his hand. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE SPEAR. 

There appears to be very little either of history or of 
legend surrounding the name of St Matthias. That he was 
elected into the College of Apostles in place of Judas 
the traitor, we team from the Acts of the Apostles; and 
that he was one of the " other seventy" disciples, whom the 
Lord appointed*, seems probable from the expression of the 
same book, which makes St. Peter say that the new Apostle 
was to be ordained from amongst " these men which have ' 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and out among us." In Italian art he is generally repre- 
sented with a spear ; but I have been unable to find any 
warrant for such a representation, except the spear be taken 
as a general symbol of a violent death. One story says 
that he was stoned ; another tiiat he was slain with an axe ; 
and a third combines the two ; but no legend of any anti- 
quity, that I have been able to find, associates him with the 
spear. As I write, I have before me an ancient wood-cut 
which represents him with the axe. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE SCOURGE. 

The scourge in the hand of St Ambrose may be emblema- 
tical of his personal asceticism ; or it may be the symbol of 
his stem unflinching opposition to evil in general ; or, again, 
it may be the memorial of that particular instance of such 
opposition, which constitutes the most famous incident in 
his history — the penance which he inflicted upon the Roman 
Emperor Theodosius. ' But in any case, it is a truthful 
emblem of one side of his character. There is, however, 
another side to it Notwithstandii^ all this sternness, 
severity, and intrepidity, th«e was a remarkable tenderness . 
' in his composition. He was of so great " largesse," says 
the legend, that he gave all to poor people and retained 
nothing for himself; he was of so great compassion that 
when any confessed to him his sin, he wept so bitterly that 
he would make the sinner to weep ; he was of such affection 
and kindness that when he was told of the deatii of some 
holy priest or bishop, he would weep so bitterly that he 
could scarce be comforted 

Eminent as St Ambrose became in the Buccession of 
Christian Bishops, he never intended to take Holy Orders at 
all Up to the very eve of his consecration, his was the 
true milo episcopari spirit. On the death of his father he 
went to Rome, where he devoted himself to the study of 
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eloquence and attained such success in the law courts of the 
day as to draw upon himself the notice of the Emperor. 
This led to his being appointed governor of Liguria 
(Piedmont), with this singular direction from his patron, 
"Go, act not as a judge, but as a bishop." The presenti- 
ment, if such it was, was soon realized. Ambrose took up 
his residence at Milan : the bishop of Milan died shortly 
afterwards : a tumult arose about the election of a successor : 
the governor supervened to quell the disturbance and made 
' a speech in favour of peace, unity, and Obedience to the 
laws. The assemblage was under the fascination of his 
eloquence, when suddenly the voice of a child was heard 
saying " Ambrose for bishop." ' The people at once took up 
the cry. It was to no purpose that Ambrose remonstrated 
upon the absurdity of such a proposal In vain he urged 
that he was not even baptized. The del^hted people 
would take no refusal. He even fled from the city, but 
they caught him and brought him ba^k. At length, the 
consent of the Empefor to the nomination being accorded, 
Ambrose yielded, was baptised, and the eighth day following 
was consecrated and installed Bishop of MilatL 

The most characteristic, and (&om pictorial representa- 
tions of it) at the same time the most familiar incident of his 
episcopal career was his conduct to the Roman EmpertM* 
Theodosius. The circumstances were these. During an 
entertainment at the theatre of the city of Thessalonica a 
quarrel arose, in the course of which some of the magis- 
trates were pelted with stones and an officer of the Roman 
army was killed. Theodosius, who was a man of an angry 
temperament, avenged this insult to authority by sending 
into the theatre on a later occasion a body of soldiers who 
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butchered innocent men promiscuously to the number of 
several thousand. The righteous Ambrose was indignant at 
such an outrage, and soon afterwards, when Theodosius on 
a visit to Milan would have entered into the Cathedral, he 
planted himself in the way and declared diat the blood- 
stained Emperor should enter the Church- only over his dead 
body. The unscrupulous warrior was cowed by the firmness 
of the intrepid bishop. After many ineffectual threats and 
supplications for admission the Emperor submitted to the 
terms of Ambrose; and by the public penance, which he 
did, acknowledged to the world that higher than all the 
passion or caprice of sovereigns there is a Law of Justice 
and Forbearance to which even the master of the greatest 
empire of the globe is bound to accommodate his will. 

The name of St Ambrose is intimately associated with 
the Music and Hymnolt^ of the Church. One tradition 
even assigns to him a share in the authorship of the glorious 
hymn Te Datm laudamus, asserting that it was extemporized 
in alternate verses by himself and Augustine on the occasion 
of the baptism of the latter. Whether this be true or not, 
it is interesting to know (on the authority of St Augustine) 
that one of the most popular features of modem Christian 
worship^the singing of hymns — was introduced into the 
services of the Western Church (after the example of the 
Church of the East) during the Episcopate and under the 
influence of St Ambrose. He was made bishop of Milan 
about the year 378. 
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THE FIGURE lH A CARDINAL'S HAT. 

St, Jerome (Hieronymus) was bom at Stridon in Dalmatia, 
which lies on the east of the modem gulf of Venice. We 
have his own authority for saying that his parents were 
Christians, and that they were possessed of only a moderate 
fortune. From his own writings, hkewise, we leain that he 
was at one time the pupil of the famous Gregory, bishop of 
Nazianzum. He is principally famous for his translation of 
the Scriptures, which is substantially the Latin version known 
as the Vulgate, and used in the Roman Church at the present 
day. While yet a child he went to Rome, and there was 
instructed in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Much of his know- 
ledge of Hebrew, however, was acquired in Palestine itself. 
He seems at one time to have preferred the masterpieces 
of Greece and Rome to the Hebrew Scriptures. He admits 
that he read Plato by day and Cicero by night, " by cause 
that the booke of the prophetes plesyd (pleased) him not," 
says the legend. This was his habit, till it happened one 
year about mid-lent he was taken with a burning fever, and, 
while the preparations for his death were being made, he 
was suddenly brought to the judgment of God. " What is 
thy condition J" demanded the stern voice of the Judge. 
" I am a Christian man," boldly replied Jerome. " Thou 
liest," replied the Judge, " thou art a Ciceronian, and not a 
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Christian man; where thy treasure is, there is thy heart 
also." Jerome could say nothing. It was too true. After 
being condemned to be sore beaten, he was released at the 
intercession of the Judge's assessors ; and, being subse- 
quently restored to health, " he redde dyvyne bokes wyth a 
grete studye as ever he had redde the bokes of poetry and 
of paynems (pagans)." He withdrew into the solitude of die 
desert, and, under the greatest mortifications of the body, 
he devoted himself entirely to the study of the Scriptures. 
Up to his time alt the Latin translations of the Scriptures 
had been made &om the famous Greek translation, known as 
the Septuagint Jerome found fault with the Greek version 
and maintained that the Latin version ordinarily in use ought 
to be made direcdy fiom the original Hebrew. He intimated 
his opinion to Sl Augustine, and stated his intention of 
making the Latin translation, which be thought was wanted. 
A correspondence then ensued between the two doctors upon 
the subject Augustine declared himself quite satisfied widi 
the existing version, and prayed Jerome to abandon his 
intention, and devote himself, instead, to translating some of 
■ the Greek Fathers — a work which, he urged, would be of 
some real service to the Church. Jerome, in reply, pointed 
out specific flaws in the existing version of the Scriptures in 
which it differed from the Hebrew original, and added that 
he intended, consequently, to persevere with his proposed 
translation. Augustine rejoined with an argument which 
forms an andent precedent for those who are adverse to the 
disturbance of our own Authorised English Version, while 
they admit its occasional defects— that it was a pity to dis- 
place a version, although a litde faulty, which had entwined 
itself round the hearts of the people ; and he further 
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tiireatened that, even if Jerome did make a new version, it 
should never, so far as he could prevent it, be used. in 
churches. Jerome; however, adhered to his opinion, and 
made a Latin translation imnledjatel)' from the Hebrew, 
which not only succeeded in introducing itself into churches, 
-but has become the Authorised Version of the whole 
Roman Church, and is, moreover, with Christian posterity, 
the chief gloiy of St Jerome's name. It is probably in 
memory of this achievement that he is commonly repre- 
sented holding a book. Jerome is also said to have been 
the author of that division of the Psalms into Noctunis, 
referred to in one of the introductory notices {Concerning the 
Service of the Church) of the EngUsh Prayer Book, and 
likewise to have been the first arranger of the Epistles and 
Gospels for the Communion Office. In painting and 
sculpture he is frequendy represented in the hat and gaib of 
a Cardinal-priest* But the historic authority for making 
St Jerome a Cardinal has been questioned It has been 
said that the Order was not instituted till long after his 
time. Another reason has been suggested for the dress in 
which he is represented, viz., that at the Court of Pope 
Damasus he discharged offices which subsequently have 
been discharged by a Cardinal. 

Most commonly St Jerome is represented petting a tame 
lion. The legend is this. Once upon a dme as St Jerome 
sat with the brethren of his monastery in the desert to hear 



• From the use of the word " Cardinal " in modem converaation, it 
does not Kem to be generally known that CiLniiiials were not always 
Bishops. There were cardinal priests and cardinal deacons, as well as 
CBidinal bishops. Some inronnation on the subject will be found id 
Cardinal Baronins' Annal : Eccl : 559 n. 3. 
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the evening lesson, a lion came halting into the apartment 
The brethren instantly fled, but St Jeromewent to receive 
him as a guest, and found that the limpii^ beast had a 
thorn in his foot The saint took much care of him aitd 
healed his wound, so that the animal became domesticated 
amongst them, and was unwilling to leave the monastery. 
They concluded accordingly that God had sent him for 
their profit ; so they enjoined upon him the office of guard- 
ing the ass who carried their wood. Right well did the 
obedient lion keep his guard ; till one day, as the ass was 
at his pasture, the lion slept, and the ass was stolen by 
some merchants. High and low the lion sought his charge ; 
and, when at last he returned to the monastery without him, 
the brethren concluded that his old nature had retiumed, 
and that he had eaten the ass. Not a trace, however, could 
they find of his remains. As a penalty for his negligence, 
St Jerome enjoined that the lion himself should do the 
work of the ass ; and for many a day he carried their wood 
most meekly. At length he saw in the distance some mer- 
chants with a troop of laden camels, which, according to 
the usage of the country, was headed by an ass. He at 
once recognised his lost fellow, and, rushing upon them 
with a great roaring, he scared the merchants, and by lash- 
ing his tail furiously upon the ground drove the camels and 
the ass before him to the monastery. The lion at once 
i&overed his old joyousness of spirit, and presently the 
terrified merchants themselves appeared at the gate of the 
monastery, praying St Jerome's pardon for their theft of his 
ass. He received them most graciously, and told them they 
should keep to their own goods and not take other men's. 
By way of compensation for the injury, they prevailed upon 
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him to accept half the oil with which their camels were 
laden, and promised that they and their heirs af^er them 
would bring every year a measure of oil to his house. 

St Jerome died in the early part of the fifth century. In 
the calendar of the English Church the 30th of September 
carries his name. 
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THE FIGURE HOLDING THE STAFF WITH A DOUBLE CROSS. 

No one of the Four Doctors has a closer connexioii with 

the English Church than Gregory the Great His influence 
is felt to this day both in the system of Ecclesiastical music 
which bears his name, and in the spread of the Christian 
Faith over a wider area of this country than it had pre- 
viously occupied. He was bom at Rome to a dignified 
social position, and on the death of his father, Gordian, a 
Senator, inherited considerable wealth. As a young man, 
he applied himself to study with such diligence and ability, 
that, at a time when literary pursuits still flourished at 
Rome, he soon acquired a reputation as being second in 
intellectual accomplishment to none in the city. Very early 
in life he was seized with a religious enthusiasm, but under- 
took the duties of a judicial oflice, thinking he should serve 
God better by doing justice between man and man, than by 
devoting himself to (what was exclusively called) the 
religious life. The experiment, however, did not answer ; 
for he complains that business accumulated upon him to 
such a degree as to leave him no time for thinking of 
religion. Accordingly, upon the death of his parents, he 
founded and endowed six abbies in Sicily, and a sevendi in 
Rome itself, on the site of his family mansion upon the 
Ccelian HilL This monastery was originally dedicated to 
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St Andrew, and is interesting to us itam the fact that 
Augustine, the great missionary to England, was educated 
in it It has been superseded by a church (with a handsome 
Qight of steps up to the entrance), which is well known to 
visitors to modern Rome as the Church of San Gregorio. 
In this establishment he became a monk himself and (in 
the touching language of the I^end), "he that tofore wente 
clothed in clothes of golde and of silke and adorned wyth 
precious stones in the city, when he was monke served in a 
poor habit the monkes." 

It was in this part of his life that he was struck with the 
fair complexion of some diildren that were offered for sale 
in the market of Rome and perpetrated the ^unous series of 
witticisms which are so closely bound up with the religious 
history of this country. What was the name of their race ? 
he enquired. They axe called Angles, was the reply. Well 
they may be, he rejoined, for they have the face of angels 
and ought to be co-heirs with the angels in heaven. What 
was the name of the province from which they were brought ? 
In respect of their province they were called Deiri. Well, 
E^in ; as being rescued from the ire (de irS) of God and 
called to the mercy of Christ, What was the name of the 
king of that province? He was called Elle. Alleluia, 
exclaimed the monk, punning upon the name, the praise of 
God the Creator ought to be sung in those parts. 

Gregoiy at once resolved upon carrying the gospel to a 
people who were physically so striking, and after obtaining 
the reluctant sanction of the reigning Pope actually set off 
in person for Britain to carry his purpose into execution. 
He had been gone, however, only three days, when the 
clamour of the people at his absence from the city necessi- 
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tated his recaL He returned at once, and was made 
cardinal deacon ; but his plans for Britain were only post- 
poned, not frustrated. For on the death of the existing 
Pope &om Roman fever Gregory became Pope himself, and 
then sent Augustine, Mellitus, John, and others to Chris- 
tianize the handsome strangers. The real secret of his 
elevation to the Papacy seems to have been the consensus 
omnium — the unanimous demand of the people, whom he 
had charmed by the eloquence of his preaching during the 
excessive mortality from fever which carried off the Pope. 
But there are some legends ready for the occasion. While 
he was abbot of his monastery an apparition presented 
itself to him in the form of a mariner escaped from a 
tempest, who prayed Gregory to have pity on him. The 
shipwrecked-mariner form of beggary, it may be observed 
by the way, is no invention of our modem vagrancy. The 
holy man ordered money to be given him. The same day 
the beggar repeJited his visit declaring he had lost all he 
had, and with the same result Again a third time he came ; 
and a third time Gregory commanded his bursar to give him 
an ahns ; but the bursar replied there was no more silver in 
the abbey except a silver dish which his mother used to 
send with vegetables, Gregory ordered it to be given to 
the mendicant, and he carried it away with great joy. 

The significance of the inddent appears from another 
story at a later period of his life. After he came to the 
Papacy he one day bade his Chancellor invite twelve pil- 
grims to dine with him. But when Gregory sat down to 
table with them he counted to bis surprise thirteen pilgrims. 
Summoning the Chancellor, he demanded why he . had pre- 
sumed to invite thirteen. The Chancellor counting them 
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declared there were but twelve, when the Pope observed 
that the pilgrim next himself often changed his complexion, 
appearing one moment young, and the next moment vene- 
rable with age. He said no more ; but when the meal was 
over, he drew the remarkable stranger aside, and prayed him 
to disclose his name. " Why dost thou ask about my name, 
which is Wonderful ?" replied theguesL "Know, this, how- 
ever ; that I am the mariner to whom thou didst formerly 
give the dish of silver, and from that day on which thou 
gavest it Me, God did mark thee out to rule over his 
Church." 

To such an extent did he share the noh tpiscopari spirit, 
which was so common amongst the greatest men of early 
Christian history, that he interposed every obstacle in the 
way of his own elevation to the episcopate. He even 
attempted fl^ht, but was seized, and the gates were watched. 
He wrote a letter to Maurice the Emperor, praying that he 
would refuse to confirm his appointment : the letter was 
intercepted. And at length he effected his escape by the 
artifice of changing his clothes and getting driven out of the 
city in a cask. During three days, which he parsed in a 
cavern at a distance fixim Rome, the most anxious search 
was made for him, but in vain, till his hiding-place was 
miraculously indicated. The dream of Jacob's ladder is 
repeated in modem experience. A shining column of fire 
was seen to bang from heaven over the sainf s retreat ; a 
recluse saw angels ascending and descending upon it. 
Forthwith Gregory was taken, brought back to Rome, and 
made Pope at once. 

One of the most imposing objects in modem Rome — the 
stem round tower called the Castle of St Angelo — is asso- 
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ciated with St Gregory's history. The pestilence which 
retnoved his predecessor continued to rage in the city, not- 
withstanding all the processions and litanies that had been 
ordained to stay it; tjll at length Gregory hit upon the 
happy expedient of carrying in procession the picture of the 
Blessed Viipn, which was believed to be the work of St 
Luke the Evangdist At once the mortality ceased : the 
atmosphere became pure ; and, besides hearing a mysterious 
voice about the picture, Gregory saw over the Castle the 
form of an angel thrusting a blood-st^ed sword into its 
sheath. The spot was known before as the Mole of 
Hadrian; thenceforward its nune was the Castle of St. 
Angela 

Besides the fact that he sent an influential nussion to 
England, Gregory the Great is associated with the EngHsh 
Church and its attitude in Christendom in another way. 
By his indignant repudiation of any man's r^ht to assume 
the title of Universal Bishop — or rather of Universal Priest, 
for that is the tenn which Gregory actually uses — he set flie 
precedent for our resistance to the claims of the modem 
Papacy to a jurisdiction over the whole Christian Church. 
The name seems to have been first heard of in Gregory's 
time, and was claimed not by the Pope, but by John, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Gregory, who was Pope at 
the time, wrote to the Emperor Maurice, remonstrating in 
very strong language against the assumption of such a title. 
The passage is so important as to deserve quotation. He 
says* that whosoever calls himself or desires to be called. 
Universal Priest, is the precursor of Antichrist in his exalta- 

• GfL-gorii Opera. Fol : 398, Col 2. Paris 1523, 
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tion, because in his pride he prefers himself before the rest 
The passage, if taken in its obvious sense, is so hopelessly 
fatal to the claims of the modem Papacy to override all the 
other Bishops of Christendom, that, as might have been 
expected, attempts have been made by authors writing in 
the Papal interest to explain it away. This is done at some 
length by the famous Roman annalist' Cardinal Baronius, 
but I must say that, after carefully going over his words to 
see whether or no we of the English Church were fairly 
entitled to appropriate Gregory's testimony in favour of 
our position, I could not help feeling that the Cardinal 
made out but a very lame case. When so portentous a title 
as Universal Priest is broached, one can understand the 
hoiTOr which the idea would strike into a man who 
habitually spoke of himself^ as Gregory did, as the Servant 
of the Servants of God, and who, when the Emperor 
persisted in confirming the nomination of the humble 
Gregoiy to the Papacy, could write* to the imperial sister 
that His Majesty might indeed cause the ape to be calkd a 
lion, but could not make him become one. 

He submitted himself to such austerities of body that his 
health became seriously impaired, and he became liable to 
attacks of syncope, during which he lay like a corpse for 
hours together. The portrait of himself which he presented 
to his monastery, says Mrs. Jameson, probably Aimishcd 
that particular type of physiognomy which we trace in all 
the best representations of him in which he appears of a 
tall, large, and dignified person, with a broad, full face, 
black hair and eyebrows, and little or no beard. In the 

• Gregorius Theoiistae, Sorori imperatoris. Gt^ : Op : FoL 356, 
col. a, Paris, 1523. 
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Statue he wears the tiara of the Papacy, which is conven- 
tionally assigned to him, though it impUes an anachronism 
of several hundred years,* and in his hand he carries the 
staff with the double cross, as an indication of his Papal 
rank. The bird upon his shoulder is a reference to the 
. story that a dove, as an emblem of the Holy Ghost, was 
seen applying its bill to his ear, as he was writing his 
homilies upon the prophet EzekieL 

He was Pope rather more than thirteen years, and died in 
the early part of the seventh century, Platinaf says in the 
year 610 ; others fix the date four or five years earlier. 

He is commemorated on March i z in the Calendar of the 
English Church, 

• Seepage 15. t Vifie Prnitificum. 
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THE FIGURE WITH A HEART IN ITS HAND. 

In reference to the name of St Augustine, the Goldm 
Legend gives one of the quaintest of those quaint speci- 
mens of pseudo-etymology with which the book abounds. 
Amongst several possible interpretations of the name, there 
is this : — it was given him for the fervent love that he had. 
For " lyke as the moneth of August is hote by hete, so is he 
enchaffed of the fyre of the dyvyne love. Wherfore he 
saith hymself in the booke of Confessions, Thou hast 
thorugh perced my herte wyth thy charyte." And this 
probably is the reason of his being represented with a 
pierced heart in his hand. 

His autobiography, which he gives us in his Confasims, 
not only conducts us through the principal incidents of a 
remarkable career, but furnishes us with one of the most 
perfect pictures of the inner workings of a mind, and the 
■ development of a character that can be found in the whole 
range of ancient or modem literature. Whether we regard 
the number and character of hia writings, the variety of his 
tastes and accomplishments, the grasp and versatility of his 
intellect, or the unrelenting penetrarion of his self-analysis, 
St Augustine was in every respect one of the most extraor- 
dinary men that Christianity ever produced. He was bom at 
Thagaste, in Africa, about a,d, 354- Of his two parents, his 
mother Monnica seems to have exercised the more mariced 
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influence upon his character. Eaily in life, Augustine says, 
she herself had been addicted to the love of wine, but from 
this she was reclaimed by the taunt of a maid servant At 
the time of the birth of her son, however, she was a devout 
servant of God, and watched over her boy with such tender 
and tearful anxiety that, when she went to a neighbouring 
Hshop with a lamentation over his extravagant opinions and 
boyish indiscretions, she received from the holy man this 
memorable reply : — " Go thy ways, and God bless thee ; for 
it is not possible that the son of these tears should perish." 
His youthfiil conduct wa^ a source of bitter self-reproach to 
him in later life. He spent the years between boyhood and 
manhood in idleness and dissipation, his mother's remon- 
strances being spumed, he says, "as womanish, which I 
should blush to obey." Although he was at the outset of 
life instructed by his mother in the principles of Christianity, 
yet his baptism was deferred by reawn of sickness while he 
was a child, and he did not actually receive the initiatory 
Sacrament till he was more than thirty years of age. To 
the great sorrow of his mother, he tainted his Christianity by 
incorporating with it the principles of Manichceism.* Upon 
the death of his father, he successively studied and taught 
Rhetoric at his native town, Carthage and Rome, till at 
length he was appointed Reader in Rhetoric at Milan, 
where, in his contact with St Ambrose, who was at that 

' It would require a volume rather than a note, evea to indicate the 
many directions in which Manichceism branched out. It was Ihe result 
of one of those many attempls that have been made to graft a system of 
metaphysical specuhttions upon the Christian Revelation. It will, 
peiliaps, be sufficient to say here that Manichceism involved a belief not 
in one Creator, but in two original co-etemal principles, and a disbelief 
in the reaUty of the Incarnation of oor Lord. 
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time Bishop of the city, he met with the crisis of his life. 
The eloquence and afiability of the Bishop at once 
fascinated him. His sceptical opinions began to seem no 
longer so unassailable as he used to think them. Beneath 
the glowing rhetoric of the preacher, the difficulties against 
the Catholic faith began to melt away. A new phase of 
intellectual, as well as of moral, life was opening. He begins 
to have some doubts about his old position. He takes to the 
study of Scripture; grows more and more inclined to abandon 
the tenets of his youth and at length receives the final stroke 
of his conversion from an incident which he relates himself. 
In one of those moments of agonized contrition when the 
heart instinctively craves for solitude, he had cast himself 
down under a certain hg tree, and, as he lay there ii^ 
regret&l meditation upon the past, he heard from a neigh- 
bouring house a voice, as of a boy or girl, chanting and ofr 
repeating, "Take up and read ; take up and read." Inter- 
preting this as a command from God, he seized the volume 
of the Apostle and read the section on which his eyes fiist 
fell : Not in rioting and drunkmruss, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying ; but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh.* His 
lesolurion was fixed from that moment Shortly afterwards 
he resigned his Rhetoric Professorship, and began to prepare 
seriously for his baptism, which he ultimately received at 
Milan at the hands of St Ambrose. This was the memorable 
occasion on which, according to one tradition, the 7> Deum 
was first used, Ambrose b^iiming We praise Thee, God, 
and Augustine responding. We acknowledge Thee to be the 
Lord. Casting about for a place where he might live in 

' Romans xlii. 13, 14. * 
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retiremeat and celibac?, he was unwilling to settle in any 
pUce where there was no bishop, lest in consequence of his 
reputation he should be chosen to the episcopate — a responsi- 
bility of which he had the greatest dread. At length he went 
to Hippo in Northern Africa, as being safe, the place having 
a bishop already. But his fears were soon realized. For 
shortly afterwards the existii^ bishop resigned his office, and 
Augustine actually was put into the vacant see, which has 
ever since been famous in Christian annals in consequence of 
his tenure of it He had sold and given to the poor his 
"few paternal acres." He exercised a modest but liberal 
hospitali^, though personally he made but a sparing use of 
the table, loving readings and discussions at, the table rather 
than food. As a check upon slanderous conversation, he 
had these lines written at his table : — 



(Whoso loves to consume by his words the vitals of the 
absent, let him know that this table is forbidden him.) 

One of the most apposite commentaries upon his habit of 
philosophic speculation upon the deepest subjects is the 
story known as the Vision of St Augustine which the 
painters have made famous. He was one day walking along 
the African shore occupied in meditation upon the Trinity, 
when he came upon a little child who had made a hole in 
the sand and with a spoon was emptying into it water from 
the sea. On Augustine's inquiry, the child replied that he 
was going to ladle the sea into the hole. "Impossible," 
replied the bishop, " the sea is so la^e, and the hole and 
the spoon are so httle" "True," rejoined the child, "but I 
shall easier draw all the water of the sea and bring it into 
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this hole, than thou shalt bring the mystery of the Trinity 
and His Divinity into thy Uttle understanding." And there- 
with the child vanished away. 

Without having formally investigated the parentage of a 
common proverb of ours—" When you go to Rome, do as 
Rome does" — I cannot help suspecting that it had an eccle- 
siastical origin in the history of St Ambrose and St Augus- 
tine. The latter tells the story. His mother Monnica, on 
following him to Milan, was scandalized at finding it was 
not the custom of the church there to fast on Saturday, as 
it was at Rome. Augustine says he did not care about 
such matters himself; but for her sake he asked Ambrose 
about it Ambrose replied that he did not care about such 
matters either, and that he could give him no infonnation 
beyond stating his own practice, — when he was at Milan he 
did not fast, for it was not the usage of the place ; but when 
he was at Rome, he fasted on the Saturday, doing there as 
Rome did. 

The staff" with which he is represented is the ordinary 
episcopal stafi*; and the book which is often placed in his 
hand is in recognition of his being at once one of the 
most valued and the most voluminous writers of early 
Christianity. 

The Calendar of the EngUah Church commemorates St 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, who died in the early part of 
the fifth century, on August 28. If I venture to caution 
la)mien against confounding him with the Augustine who 
came to this country as a missionary more than 'a century 
and a half later, my apology for doing so is that (within my 
knowledge) members of my own profession have not been 
altogether innocent of the blunder. 
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The drcutnstaoce vhich led to his mission to England will 
be found in the account of Gregory the Grea.t, given in a 
fonner page of this work. One of the most important inci- 
dents connected with his arrival here is the attitude adopted 
by the British bishops towards him. It seems to be often 
popularly supposed that it was St. Augustine's mission which 
introduced Christianity into these islands. Nothing could 
be farther removed from the truth. The result of his mis- 
sion here was the introduction of Christianity amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons, but long before his time there existed here a 
British Church, with a regular ecclesiastical organisation. 
With a somewhat imperious manner he called upon the 
British bishops to yield allegiance to the See of Rome as 
represented in his person. They had already suspicions of 
an overbearing disposition betrayed in Augustine's manner ; 
and, after solemn deliberation upon his proposals, they 
resolved that if, as they drew near to him, he should rise to 
meet them, they would yield to his demands ; but would resist 
them, if he should contemptuously retain his seat At their 
subsequent interview with him, he haughtily kept his seat, and 
they consequently refused to acknowledge his authority in 
the sli^test point, aiding very justly that, if such were his 
attitude when he was nothing to them, his bearing would be 
quite intolerable when they had taken a vow of allegiance to 
him. The story has a double value. It is, in the first place, a 
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curious illustratioQ of that insight into human character 
which underlies Christ's law of exaltation, "He that 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted ;" and further it has a historic value, as 
shewing that there were early bishops, to whom the supre- 
macy, which the Bishop of Rome subsequently acquired 
over the Christianity of these islands, was totally unknown. 
After his stay in Kent, where he first landed, Augustine 
travelled north and south ; and the legend is fiill of the 
wonders that he wrought wherever he went One or two of 
the stories are, from their very extravagance, above the 
average in interest. On his arrival at Compton, in Oxford- 
shire, the curate of the place complained to him of a land- 
owner who would not pay his tithes. " Holy father," s^d , 
the curate, "he hath been warned of me, and yet he 
withholdeth them ; and therefore have I cursed him, but I 
only find him the more obstinate." Before Augustine too 
the knight was at first incUned to be recalcitrant " I know 
well that I till the ground," he pleaded, " wherefore I ought 
as well to have the tenth sheaf as the nine." But Augustine 
only went to mass ; and, before beginning, he charged all 
them that were accursed to depart out of the church ; when 
there arose the dead body of a knight and retired into the 
churchyard. Mass being over, Augustine went and demanded 
who he was ; and he sorrowfully admitted that he had lain 
in his grave a hundred and fifty years, and that he was for- 
merly the landowner of the place; that he had refused to pay 
his tithes, and the curate had cursed him, so that he had 
been in torment ever since. The effect upon the existing 
lord was immediate. The tithes were instantly forthcoming, 
and he was only too glad to get the absolution of his priest. 
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The scene of another miracle lies in Dorsetshire. The 
people of a town in that county refused his doctrine, and as 
an expression of their contempt, pelted him with tails of the 
thomback. The crime, however, was avenged. For the 
children of the place 'were born with tails, "as it is said," 
cautiously adds the legend, till the people had repented. 

In Dorsetshire, also, when Augustine was in his prayers, 
he was assured from heaven that all he asked should be 
granted. He fixed his staff in the spot ; and forthwith 
there bubbled up a spring called Ceme, "where now is 
bylded a fayre abbey and is named after the welle." 

He came to this country at the close of the sixth fcentury, 
and his name stands gainst May 26 in the Calendar of the 
English Church. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE TOWEBi. 

The history of this saint is a verification of Our Lord's 
prophesy to His disciples, " And ye shall be betrayed both 
by parents and brethren, and kinsfolk and friends, and some 
of you shall they cause to be put to death," 

In the reign of Maximian there was a pagan named 
Dioscorus, who had a daughter of such singular beauty that 
he had a lofty tower built and shut her up in it, lest any man 
should see her. Her name was Barbara and in her tower 
she devoted herself to study and meditation, steadily 
refusing the proposals of the young princfes who offered her 
marriage through her father. Her lonely self-communings 
led her to have doubts about the idols which her country 
worshipped, but as yet she knew not the truth. 

At length, however, even the solitude of her tower failed 
to exclude the fame of a man of Alexandria, who at that 
time was making a great sensation in the world — the 
celebrated Origen. Barbara heard that by his eloquence he 
was showing up the vanity of idolatry and leading men to 
know the true God. The news greatly rejoiced her and 
she sent to him clandestinely a letter to leara more 
particulars of his doctrine. Her messenger found him in 
the royal palace expounding to the Empress Mamnuea the 
elements of Christian truth. The learned father received 
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her letter with great delight and sent her an autograph reply 
by the hands of a priest named Valentius, ^o in the 
character of a physician obtained access to her, completed 
her conversion, and baptized her. 

At one period it happened that her father Diosconis was 
absent ; but before his departure he had given instructions 
to a number of workmen to make a bath in the tower for 
. his daughter. On going down to see the work she found 
that they had made but two windows, and she ordered them 
to make a third. On his return from his travels the father 
was surprised to find his directions disobeyed, and demanded 
of his daughter, "Didst thou command three windows to be 
made ?" " Yes," she answered, " for by three windows the 
whole man is illuminated. There are three that illuminate 
the world and rule the courses of the stars — the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost : and these Three are in essence 
One." Then her father, full of fury, drew his. sword to kill 
her; but, in reply to her prayer, she was praetematurally 
removed and transferred to the top of a mountain on which 
were two shepherds tending their flocks. In the course of 
his pursuit of her, her father came upon these shepherds, 
one of whom with his finger pointed out the place of her 
concealment He -paid dearly, however, for his treachery j 
for the anathema of Barbara transformed him into a statue 
of marble and his sheep into locusts. Notwithstanding 
such a vindication of her int^rity, her father on finding her 
beat her, dragged her by the hair, and cast her into prison, 
his old affection for her being entirely obliterated by his 
indignation at her professing herself a Christian. He then 
laid an information against her and she was summoned 
before a ju(^e whose name was Marticianus, who being 
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smitten with her beauty tried to persuade her to do sacrifice 
to idols. She, however, persistently refused and underwent 
in consequence a series of horrible tortures. First she was 
stripped and beaten with thongs of bull-bide ; then with a 
bleeding body she was cast into prison, where she was 
encouraged by the appearance of a miraculous light;. then 
the hangman cut off her breasts ; then orders were given to 
slay her with the sword ; but her father infuriated at her 
conrinued preservation led'her upon a mountain outside the 
city and, in the midst of her prayers for constancy, with his 
own hands cut off her head. Judgment upon him was swift 
and summary ; for, as he came down the mountain from his 
deed of blood, he was assailed by fire sent from heaven, 
which burned him up so completely that not one particle of 
his dust was ever found. 
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ST. CATHERINE. 

THE FIGURE WITH THE WHEEL. 

" HOW great is he that findeth wisdom ! yet there is 
none above him that feareth the Lord." Such a text 
as this St Catherine may be conceived to have taken as 
the model of her life. Intellectual accomplishment and 
Christian piety — the union of the two is what her history 
illustrates. Bom amongst the kin of Constantine the Great, 
and btought up under the masterly instructions of that 
" solemn doctor" Athanasius, who wrote her life,' exquisite 
in person and richly endowed in mind, she was decedent in no 
one element of human distinction. From her earliest years 
she devoted herself to the studyof Plato, and such power did 
she exhibit that " within a while they, that came to teach 
her, afterward learned of her." At fourteen years of age 
she inherited her filler's kingdom, when her contempt for 
splendour and her love of retirement and study drew from 
her nobles a remonstrance. They would have her choose a 
husband, who, as her father had done, should protect her 
realm and subjects. " My sovere^ lady," said a duke her 
uncle, " it is well ascertained that ye be endowed with four 

• So saya the legend. Yet I can find no trace of It either in the 
Martyrologium of Baronius (who does not seem to have been aware of 
the del) or in the Paris Tolio edition of the complete works of St. 
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notable things : first, that ye be come of the most noble 
blood in the world ; second, that ye be a great inheritor ; 
third, that in science, cunning and wisdom ye pass all 
Other; and fourth, in bodily shape and beau^ there is 
none like unto you," "Well, then," replied the queen, 
" he that shall be my husband shall have in him these four 
notable things, so that all shall liave need of him and he 
have need of none. He must be of so noble blood that all 
men shall do hiro worship ; so rich, that he pass all other 
in riches : so full of beau^ that angels have joye to behold 
him ; and so meek that he can gladly fo^ve all offences 
done to him. If ye find me such an one, then I will be his 
wife ; but if ye find him not, then I will take no husband." 

The modest firmness of such a reply caused much dis- 
appointment both to the nobles and to the virgin's mother. 

" Is this your wisdom that is talked of so much P" was 
the taunt of the mother, " never was such an one as ye 
have devised." 

" Madame, there is One much better than I can devise 
Him, and unless by His grace He find me I shall never 
have joy," 

So replied the maiden, and with heavy hearts on all sides 
the conference broke up. 

The story of this mystical marriage of St Catherine is 
one of the most &mous and most beautiful legends in the 
whole circle of Christian romance. In the desert of 
Alexandria there was walking once a pious hermit, Adryan 
by name, who was met by the Virgin Mary, and was sent 
by her to the palace of Catherine to say that the husband 
whom she had described was her son. The hermit pene- 
trated to the private chamber of the Queen, and found her 
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in hoty contemplation. Having heard his message, she fol- 
lowed him into the desert, where, after much wandering, 
she saw on looking eastward a most gotgeous monastery. 
Hither they hastened, and at the gate there met them a 
glorious company clothed in white and with chaplets of 
white lilies on then: heads. Advancing beyond the first gate 
they were received by a still more si^endid company clothed 
in purple and wearing fresh chaplets of red roses on their 
beads. Ushered into the inner sanctuary, they heard a 
melody of exquisite sweetness and found themselves in pre- 
sence of a Queen standing in royal state, with a great 
multitude of angels and saints, whose beauty and majesty 
no thought of man might grasp nor pen describe. T^e 
maiden swooned at the greatness of the sight ; but on her 
recovery she was addressed in words of grace and comfort 
by the Queen, who reminded her of the holy choice she had 
made before the Alexandrine nobles, and told her that it 
sliould be as she had desired. One thing only was lacking ; 
and that was that ^e should be first baptized. " Baptize ye 
my daughter," said the Queen to the pious hermit, " but 
change not her name ; for Catherine shall she be called and 
I shall be her godmother." After having been baptized 
she was presented by the Queen to her Diviue Son, who 
espoused her in joining Himself to her by spiritual marriage,' 
promising ever to keep her all her life in this world and 
after this life to take her to reign perpetually in His bliss, 
and in token of this He put a ring upon her finger. 

In her time the Emperor Maximin (whom the legend 
calls Maxentius) was gready enraged gainst and persecuted 
the Christians. After being himself publicly defeated in 
argument by St. Catherine, he summoned all the most 
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learned grammariaiiB and rhetoricians of his empire to con- 
front her. These men at first spoke scornfully of being 
fetched to reply to a woman. In the disputation with her, 
however, they fared so badly that the Emperor had them all 
burnt to avenge his disappointment. After this, he made 
proposals of marriage to the holy virgin, and, when she 
rejected these, he had her cast into a dungeon and ordered 
that she should be starved to death. When, however, she 
was miraculously preserved from perishing by hunger, the 
tyrant commanded that four wheels should be constructed 
and the tires armed with knives, so that, two revolving in 
one diiection and two in the other, the virgin should be cast 
between them and so torn to pieces. This horrible engine 
was prepared, but on the prayer of SL Catherine the wheels 
were shivered with such violence that four thousand of the 
bystanders were killed by the fragments. Yet the tyrant 
relented not ; but at his command the virgin was led without 
the city and beheaded, when her corpse was taken by the 
angels, and after being borne across the desert and the Red 
Sea, was buried amid the solitude of the rocky summits of 
Mount Sinai. It is the moment of this transit that is seized 
in Miicke's picture, which has become so popular in Eng- 
land through the exquisite skill of die engraver. 

These events took place about the year 300. St Cathe- 
rine's name appears on November 25 in the Calendar of the 
English Church. She is the patroness of study, philosophy, 
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THE FIGURE OF A PILGRIM WITH HIS DOG. 

St. Roch is the patron of the sick. He was bom at the 
close of the thirteeoth century at Montpelier, his father 
being the lord of the place. In answer to the prayers of his 
childless parents, who were heartbroken at the probable 
extinction of their noble lineage, at last St Roch was bom 
to them. The halo of sanctity surrounded him from his very 
cradle. He was even bom with the mark of a cross imprinted 
upon his left shoulder, and, on the two fasting days which 
his mother observed in the week, as an iniant he took upon 
himself a share of her asceticism by his refusal to be suckled 
more than once within die day. His father, at his death, 
left him with his property an inheritance of four commands. 
" Four things," said he " with my lordship and heritage I 
leave to thee, and command thee to accomplish. First, like 
as thou hast begun, that thou serve busily God. Secondly, 
that thou remember poor people, widows and orphans. 
Thirdly, I constitute and ordain thee governor and dispenser 
of all my treasure, that thou dispend them in charitable and 
meek works. And fourthly, that with all diligence thou 
haunt and frequent the hospitals of sick people and poor 
men." This last direction it was, which gave its colour to 
die saintfs life. After having made the proper arrangements 
for the disposal of his father's property, he dad himself in a 
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pilgrim's dress, and started forth &om his native town. He 
came at length to the town of Aquapendens, in Italy, where 
a pestilence was raging; and attaching himself to the 
hospital of the place, he devoted himself to the healing of 
the sick with a success which was soon accepted as mira- 
culous. Going about ftom city to city wherever there was 
pestilence, be came in the course of his wanderings to 
Piacenza, where, during his ministrations in the hospital, he 
was himself smitten with the malady. One account makes 
the pl^ue declare itself in an ulcer upon the thigh; another 
states that, after an angelic vision and announcement of it 
in the nighl^ he felt himself sore taken with it under both 
his arms. He thanked God for the visitation, which would 
enable him mote deeply to sympathise with the poor sick 
(diom he tended, and was, after much sufTmng, miraculously 
cured by the springii^ of a well, from which he drank. 
During his sickness, he withdrew mto the wilderness, and 
was there supphed with bread by the attentions of a 
favourite dog, which belonged to a wealthy man named 
Gotard, and which diuly took morsels from his master's 
table and carried them to the sick man in his solitude. The 
action of the d(^ at last induced his master to track his 
steps. Gotard at first turned away in disgust from the 
plague-stricken man ; but on his return to his house, he 
reflected thus with himself: — "This poor man in the desert 
valley is certainly a man of God, since this hound, which 
hath no reason, carrieth him bread ; and if the hound doth 
this, much more should I, triiich am a Christian man." 
Accordingly, he sought the saint £%ain, who, in requital for 
his friendly offices, informed hiro more fully in the way trf' 
Christ On his rest<ffation to health, St Roch bethought 
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him of returning to his native country ; but passing through 
Lgmbaxdy, he was cast into prison as a spy and a traitor. 
Here he lay for five years, and spent his time in prayer, 
that he might have grace to use his cell as a wilderness and 
a penance, till at lei^th he was found dead, reposing upon 
a tablet divinely written in letters of gold, which angelic 
hands had placed beneath his head. Upon the tablet, says 
the legend, were written these words ; — " Who calleth 
meekly to SL Rocke, he shall not be hurt with any hurt of 
pestilence." The writing upon the tablet, and the fleshmark 
of the cross upon his shoulder, were the first clues gained by 
the authorities of the place to the identity of their prisoner. 
The lord of the city thus discovered that his captive was no 
other Aan his own nephew who had suffered the incarcera- 
tion of a spy from his having chosen to conceal his name. 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 

THE FIGURE OF A BISHOP WITH THREE BALI5 UPON A BOOK. 



TfiE stories about St. Nicholas, though numerous enough to 
fill a volume, are happily independent of each other, so that 
one or two of the leading ones may be detached without 
doing him any injustice. He was bora of rich and holy 
parents, his father being named Epiphanius atid 'his mother 
Johanna. The miraculous surrounds him from his veiy 
birth, so that, when he was being washed for the first time, 
he stood upright in the bath; and, like Sl Roch, St 
Osmund, and others, he at once exhibited the instinct of the 
ascetic by refusing to take the breast more than once on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Having lost his father and 
mother, he at once began to think how he might distribute 
the riches, which he inherited, to the honour and gloiy of 
God. An opportunity soon presented itself. One of his 
neighbours, a nobleman, who had three daughters, was 
overtaken by poverty, and in his distress could devise no 
better means of sustenance than abandoning these daughters 
to a life of shame. His infamous purpose reached the ears 
of St Nicholas, and afflicted him deeply. He at once 
resolved to stay this wicked design, and desired to furnish 
the decayed nobleman with money, but did not know how 
to convey it to him without detection. At last he hit upon 
the plan of wrapping in a cloth a mass of gold and throwing 
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it in at their window as they slept In the morning the 
nobleman found the mass of gold, and therewith be married 
the eldest of his daughters. A little while after, the holy 
Nicholas threw in another lump of gold, which the man 
duly found, and desired to know the secret benefactor of 
his family. Some days after again the present was repeated 
in the same manner, except that the lump was doubled in 
size, and the fall of it woke the nobleman, who at once 
followed the giver, and overtook him in his flight Recc^- 
nizing Nicholas, he fell at his feet in gratitude ; and the 
holy man laid upon him one condition only — that he should 
tell the matter to no one as long as he lived. These three 
lumps of gold are . the three balls with which Christian art 
portrays him. 

After this, the bishop of Myra, where Nicholas was, died j 
and other bishops were assembled there to elect a new 
bishop to the see. It was revealed in the night to the pre- 
sident of the synod that he should watch the doors of the 
church in the first hours of the morning, and that he, who 
should enter the church first, his name being also Nicholas, 
should be consecrated bishop of the place. Our Nicholas, 
as his maimer was, rose in the eariy morning and went to 
the church, when he was at once stopped by the watching 
bishop, and his name demanded; Here was the man who 
satisfied both the conditions of the dream ; and, notwith- 
standing all his own remonstrances, they placed him in the 
chair and consecrated him bishop — a position in which he 
showed liimself a model of charity, humility, and self-denial. 

Another story probably explains why he is the patron of 

people in distress, and specially of sailors, and possibly also 

accounts for the dedication in his name of churches in 

o 
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England near the sea-coast Some sailors on a voyage 
were one day in a tempest an'd in imminent peril. They 
invoked Nicholas, the servant of God, in these words : " If 
those things that we have heard of thee be true, prove them 
now." Forthwith a man in his likeness appeared to them, 
saying, "Lo, here I am, for ye called me," He helped 
them ; and at once the tempest lulled. Having come to 
Myra, they went to his Church and at once recognized their 
helper in the bishop, whom they had never seen before. 
They went to him and thanked him for their deliverance ; 
but he bade them attribute it to , the mercy of God and 
their faith, not at all to his merits. 

There is yet another good nautical legend. The people 
of SL Nicholas' jurisdiction were suffering from famine, and 
the holy bishop was told that some ships .were in the port 
bound from Alexandria for Constantinople with a cargo of 
wheat He at once went to the port and told the sad stoiy 
of his people's want, praying the seamen to let him have 
some of their wheat " Father," said they, "we dare not ; 
for it was all measured at Alexandria and we must deliver 
the same reckoning at Constantinople into the gamers of 
the Emperor." "Do this that I have said," replied the 
bishop, " and I promise you that you shall not find your 
load diminished." They then measured out a certain 
quantity from each ship, which he afterwards distributed to 
his people ; and when they reached Consl^tinople, the 
sailors found the defect miraculously supplied. 

One legend of his posthumous interference for the con- 
version of a Jew is so good, as to deserve attention. There 
was a man who had borrowed some money of a Jew, and 
swore upon the altar of St Nicholas that he would repay it 
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as soon as he could, the Jew requiring no other bond. The 
man, however, held the money so long, that the Jew was 
constrained to ask for it, when he was told that he had been 
already paid. The Jew accordingly summoned him to the 
law. On his appearance, the debtor brought with him a 
hollow stalSt upon which he leaned, and in which he had 
put the money in gold. While he took the oath, he gave 
his staff to the Jew to hold, and then swore that he had 
given the money to his creditor, taking back his staff when 
the oath was finished The fraudulent debtor then went his 
way, and lay down in the road to sleep. As he slept, a 
wagon passed over him and killed him, and, moreover, 
broke the staff, so that the gold was scattered about the 
road. The Jew, when he heard of it, was much moved, and 
came and saw the firaud. Many advised him to take the 
gold, but he steadily refused it, saying that if the dead man 
were not restored to life by the merit of Sl Nicholas, he 
would not receive it ; while, if he came to life again, he 
would receive baptism, and become a Christian. Thereupon 
the dead man arose, and the Jew was christened. 

A former legend gave to St. Nicholas as his mark three 
golden balls. In this one he appears as the protector of the 
money-lender. The three golden balls which are the 
symbol of that business in the streets of our modem cities 
are commonly said to be derived from the armorial shield 
of Lombardy ; but as one reads these two legends in con- 
nexion with each other, it is impossible to help wondering 
whether, after all, the familiar triangle of golden balls is 
not referable to St Nicholas, as the patron and the vindi- 
cator of the craft 

It should be observed that St. Nicholas was not a martyr, 
o 3 
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His date may be easily remembered as being that of Constan- 
tine the Great (the beginning of the fourth century) by the 
tradition, whether true or false, of his having been at the 
Council of Nice, where he is said to have struck the heretic 
Arius upon the face. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE DRAGON. 

The legend of St George in some of its details reads almost 
like one of the romances of the nm^ery ; but, penetrate to 
its inner meaning, and it stands out as a dramatic all^oiy 
of our individual conflict on the side of good with evil, which 
is so often held in check by the very slenderest precautions— 
the binding with so frail an itistniment as a maiden's girdle, 
in the imagery of the legend — if only it be faced with a 
combination of high principle and courageous resolution. 

St. Geoige, says the legend, was a knight bom in Cappa- 
docia ; and once upon a time he came to SUene, a city of 
Africa, near to which was a vast lake. In this lake was a 
dragon who poisoned thf atmosphere with his breath, and to 
whom the people of the city gave daily two sheep for his 
food, that he might do them no harm. At length the supply 
of sheep was exiiausted, and the children of the city had to 
be given two by two to the dragon in their stead. The 
victims were chosen by lot ; and in course of time the lot 
fell upon the lovely daughter of the king. At this point 
there is a reproduction of the fundamental idea in the old 
Bible story of Jephthah and bis daughter, and the classical one 
of Iphigenia. The king at first was unwilling to give up his 
daughter ; but upon the fierce remonstrance of his people 
at his unfairness in violating his own decree which had 
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already been so fatal in theii families, he prayed that he 
nright have at all events an eight days' respite before the 
sacrifice was made. When the eight days were past, he 
arrayed his daughter in bridal attire and she was being ted 
out to the spot where the dragon was, when Si, George 
passed by and demanded what was being done. The 
vaiiant knight at once undertook to rescue her; and, while 
they were yet speaking together, the dragon appeared and 
came running towards them. St George at once rode 
against the monster and with his spear threw him to the 
ground. Then said he to the maiden, " Give me thy girdle 
and bind it about the neck of the dragon, and be ootafraid." 
She did so j and when she had done so, adds the legend, 
the dragon followed her " as it had been a meek beast and 
debonair." The people, however, were alarmed ; but the 
knight bade them only trust in God Jesus Christ and be 
baptized, and he would slay the dragon. They were 
accordingly baptized to the number of twenty thousand, and 
St George smote off the head of the dragon, but steadily 
refused the wealth which the king desired to heap upon 
him, commanding that it should be given to the poor. 

This took place at the time of the persecution under the 
Emperors Diocletian and Maximian; and St George, being 
shocked at the extent to which the Christian people denied- 
their faith at the prospect of torture, abandoned his habit as 
a knight and taking that of a Christian rushed into the 
midst with the ay, " As for the gods of the heathen, they 
are but devils ; but it is the Lord that made the heavens." 
This at once drew upon him the attention of the provost 
As a reply to the angry declamation of the official, the 
legend puts into the mouth of St George words of a 
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dignified self-respect, a manly simplicity and straight- 
foiwaidness, exactly such as we should have desired fium 
him who was afterwards to be chosen as the patron and the 
model of English gentry. " I am named Geoige," said he; 
" I am a gentleman, -a knight of Cappadocia ; and I have 
left all that I might serve the God of heaven." Of com-se 
the interview ended, as all such interviews between Roman 
officials and resolute Christians ended, in his refusal to be 
turned aside either by fair words or foul, and his consequent 
delivery to the torture. His flesh was torn ; the smart of 
his sores was increased with salt and in that state he was 
thrown into prison. Here he was comforted by a heavenly 
vision; and Dacian, the provost, finding that ordinary 
torments had no pain for him called in the ^d of an 
enchanter. Over the cups he mixed, however, St. George 
made the sign of the cross and drank them without harm, 
so that the enchanter himself became Christian, and was 
beheaded. The following morning SL George was placed 
between two wheels armed with knives ; but the wheels 
turned and were shivered, doing him no hurt Next he was 
cast into a cauldron of molten lead, but the saint found him- 
self only in a bath. Then once again the baflled provost 
tried fair words, and to them Sl George pretended to give 
way. He was to do sacrifice to the idols ; but when all the 
people were assembled in expectation of the sight, like 
Samson he prayed to the Lord, and the temple and its 
occupants were immediately destroyed. Dacian at last gave 
sentence that he should be dragged through all the streets of 
the city and that afterwards his head should be smitten off. 
The saint then made his prayer and was beheaded ; but when 
Dacian returned to his palace from the scene of execution, 
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there c£une a fire from heaven which burned up him, his 
servants, and aJI that he had 

The special connexion of St George with this country as 
its patron saint seems to have arisen from his assistance 
during the crusades. When the Christian army was failing 
to wrest the holy city from the Saracens, St, George 
appeared to them as a knight in white armour with a red 
cross. He went up on the wait, signalled to them to follow 
him, and so Jerusalem was taken. The English edition of 
the legend adds that in the worship of him was founded 
the noble Order of the Garter ; and that besides being the 
patron saint of England, his name is the ciy of the men of 
. war. This last fact is reflected in Shakspeare's spirited line 
in Henry the Fifth, 

Cry, God for Hariy, England and St. George. 

In the Calendar of the English Church April 23 carries 
the name of St. George the Martyr. 
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The Giant-Saint. 

the figure with the child upon the shoulder. 

Christopher, the Christ-bearer as his name imports, 
according to the simple sutement of the old English legend, 
" bare Christ in four manners. He bare Him on his 
shoulders by conveying and leading, in his body by making 
it lean, in mind by devotion, and in his mouth by confession 
and predication." The legend of him, in its extravagance of 
&ncy and its improbability of circumstance, is hardly behind 
the most stirring of all the stirring histories of the giants of 
the nursery ; but, as a parable depicting, in the inddent of 
fiction, the resolution of a strong character in its search for 
truth, it is surpassed by few such legends, either in signi- 
ficance, or in beauty. 

He was of the land of Canaan, of right great stature, and 
of a terrible and fearful cheer and countenance. When he 
was in the service of the King of the Canaanites, he resolved 
to seek out the greatest prince in the world and to entethis 
service. So he set out, and at length found a king who had 
the renown of being the greatest in the world, and into his 
service the giant was received. It happened, however, that 
one day a minstrel sang before the king a song in which he 
made frequent mention of the devil, and Christopher 
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observed that every time this occurred, the king made the 
sign of the cross upon his face. He requested an explana^ 
tion of the usage ; and the king, after being much pressed 
for a reply, informed him that he feared the devil should 
have some power over him, and therefore he protected him- 
self with this sign. " Then is the devil mightier than thou 
art," rejoined the giant, " and in thy service I am disap- 
pointed of my hope and purpose. I will forth and seek this 
devil, and his servant I will be." 

Accordingly, he started on his search, and as he passed 
through a vast desert, he saw a great company of knights, 
the diief of whom, a knight cruel and horrible, came to him 
and demanded whither he went ; — " I go to seek the devil 
to be my master," replied the giant " I am he whom thou 
seekest," was the reply. Whereupon Christopher bowed 
himself down, and then followed in the retinue. 

On they went together, till they passed a cross erected by 
the roadside, when the devil was seized with a sudden 
tremor, and left the highway, leading his company by a 
circuitous path. At length Christopher demanded an 
explanation of so singular a proceeding. This was at first 
refused, but on the giant's threatening to leave the service 
if the explanation were withheld, the devU reluctantly 
informed him : — 

" There was a man called Christ, which was hanged on 
the cross, and when I see His Sign, I am sore afraid, and 
flee from it wheresoever I see it" 

" Then He is greater and mightier than thou art," an- 
swered Christopher, " and I see well I have not yet found 
the greatest lord in the world. I will serve thee no longer. 
I will go seek this Christ," 
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Forth he went, and in a desert he came upon a- hennit, 
who taught hint of Christ " This king whom thou desirest 
to serve," he swd, "requireth much service. Tliou must 
often fast" 

" Ask of me some other thing instead," replied Christopher. 

" Thou must then keep many a vigil and pray." 

" I wot not what that is." 

" Knowest thou, then, such a river whose torrent is strong, 
and in the passage of which many are lost ?" 

" I know it well," replied the giant. 

"Then, because thou art stroi^ of limb and tall of 
stature, thou shalt dwell beside that river, and shalt bear 
over all that would pass across. This shaU be a service 
right pleasing to Christ whom thou wouldest serve, and I trust 
that in such service He shall show Himself to thee." 

" That service will I do," assented the giant, cheerfully. 

So he betook him to the river, and having made there his 
humble dwelling, he took a great pole in his hand for a staff 
to stay himself against the stream, and for a long time used 
to carry over' those who wished to pass it 

At length it came to pass that as he slept in his hut he heard 
the voice of a child calling him, " Christopher, Christopher, 
come and bear me over." At first he could see no man ; and 
returned to his place the first and again the second time. 
But upon a third summons, he found upon the-river bank a 
child, who prayed him earnestly to carry him across. The 
simple-hearted giant then lifted the child upon his shoulders, 
and, having taken his staff, stepped into the stream. But 
immediately as they went the water rose and swelled, and 
the child became heavy as lead, and the farther they ad- 
vanced the more the torrent increased and the heavier grew 
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the child, insdmudi that Christopher became fearful for 
their lives. At last, however, he reached the other side, 
and having set the child gently upon the bank, he said, 
" Child, thou hast put me in great peril : had I carried the 
world upon my shoulders, I had had no greater burden." To 
which the child replied, " Thou hast borne not only all the 
world, but Him who made the world. I am Christ, the 
king whom thou wouldest serve, whom thou servest in very 
deed in these works of charity. And that thou mayest be 
certified of this, plant thy staff in the ground beside thy cell, 
and by to-morrow's dawn it shall bear flowers and fruit" 
The giant complied, and the next morning he found his 
staff a palm-tree, bearing leaves and dates. 

Leaving his home by the river side, he went to a city of 
Lycia, and visiting the spot where some Christians were 
about to be tortured, one of the judges struck him in the 
face, to which the giant meekly replied, " If I had not been 
myself a Christian, I should soon be avenged of that blow." 
Shortly, however, he was himself brought before the king, 
and cast into prison on account of his Christianity. The 
king sent two women, Visena and Aquileua, to him in his 
prison to allure him to deny his profession ; but instead of 
yielding to them, he converted them to the faith which he 
held himself. They were accordingly put to death by the 
tyrant, who afterwards, finding it impossible to subdue the ' 
holy giant by temptation, proceeded to use force against 
him, Christopher was accordingly brought from his prison 
and tortured. He was beaten with iron rods : a helmet of 
iron, made red hot, was placed upon his head : he was 
seated in an iron chaii, beneath which a fire was kindled ; 
he was bound to a post and shot at by archers , but all was 
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to no purpose. The iron cluiii flev into a thousand pieces, 
and the arrows would not hit : till at last his martyrdom was 
completed by beheading him with a sword. 

Sl Christopher's name has always been popularly asso- 
ciated with deliverance from misfortune. Hence it became . 
a custom to place a statue or a wall-painting of him in 
churches, and especially near the entrance, that everybody 
might see it, and so have a charm against the approach of 
evil. Such representations are often to be seen in churches 
on the continent to this day. The mutilated statue facing 
north on the north-west turret of Salisbury Cathedral, in the 
neighbourhood of the great porch, was long believed to be 
one such statue of St Christopher, the fishes carved upon 
the base indicating the presence of water in its legend. 
When minutely examined, however, the evidence is not 
sufficient to sustain this belief. The question of its identity 
is a veiy difficult one, owing to the scantiness of the remains 
from which the figure has to be constructed. All that is 
known about it, however, I have endeavoured to set down 
in a subsequent page of this book. There is many a Latin 
couplet extant embodyit^ this superstition. I give one of 
them. 

Chmtophori Sancti spedem quicunqne tuetur, 

Illo nempe die nuUo languore tenetur. 

The substance of them may be anglicised thus : 

To him who St Christopher's figure shall see. 
Nor wea.kness nor failure on that day shall be. 

Partly perhaps from this connexion with prosperity and 
partiy from his character as the simple-hearted giant, St. 
Christopher has in some places figured prominently in public 
festivities. To this day there exists a colossal figure of him 
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in the ciiy of S^isbuiy, which is kept in the local museum, 
and is drawn in procession through the streets on days of 
great public rejoicing. The superstitions about him may 
no doubt have disappeared, but the grotesque figure has 
appeared in procession so recently as the year 1863 on the 
occasion of the maniage of the Prince of Wales. A similar 
usage exists in the city of Antwerp, It may be compared 
with the frolics of the Hobbyhorse described in "The 
Abbot" by Sir Walter Scott 
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THE FIGURE PIERCED WITH ARROWS, 

St. Sebastian was another of the victinis of Diocletian's 
persecution of the Christians. Though bom in France, . 
he was educated at Milan, and became so great a 
favourite with the Roman emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian that he was promoted to high rank in the imperial 
array. While in the full enjoyment of the royal patron- 
age, he was at heart a Christian,and had for his friends 
two young men of noble birth, twin brothers, Marcclliaiius 
and Marcus by name, who were to be beheaded for 
their profession of the Christian faith. A short respite, 
however, was granted them to reconsider their position, 
recant, and save their lives. During their confinement 
their father, mother, wives, and own children came to 
them with the most heart-broken entreaties that they would 
consider those to whom they were bo dear and abandon ^he 
profession for which they were to suffer. The young men 
were on the point of yielding when die noble-hearted Sebas- 
tian presented himself, and by his impassioned appeals in 
behaJf of Christ not only persuaded them, as brave soldiers, 
to take the consequences of their Christian belief, but also 
converted to Christianity all their sorrowing relatives to 
the number of seventy-eight persons, who received baptism 
at the hands of Polycarpus the priest The truth of 
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Sebastian's words was attested, according to the legend, by 
a miracle. The two young officers in question were impri- 
soned In the house of Nicostratus, whose wife Zoe had been 
six years deaf and dumb from a sickness that she had had. 
While Sebastian was speaking she had seen a great light 
with an angehc apparition which induced her to fall . at his 
feet and make prayers to him with signs of her hands. He 
perceiving that she was deprived of speech, said to her, " If 
I be the servant of Jesus Christ and if all that I have said 
be trae, then I pray Him, Who opened the mouth of 
Zacharias, that He will restore to thee thy speech again." 
Whereupon the woman opened her mouth and declared that 
his words were tnie^ telling, moreover, the circumstances of 
the apparition that she had seen. 

The whole transaction resulted at length in the martyi- 
dom of Marcellianus and Marcus who died together, 
exclaiming in the words of the Psalm, " Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity." Their death was followed by a summons to Sebas- 
tian to appear before Diocletian the emperor, who reminded 
him of the love that he had always bome him and the digni- 
ties he had conferred upon him, concluding with a question 
how he could have been all this time secretly a Christian to 
the prejudice of the imperial health and the contempt of 
the national gods. To this the manly soldier only replied, 
" Always have I worshipped Jesus Christ for thy health and 
for the state of Rome. And I think that to pray and demand 
help of the idols of stone is a grSat folly." Thereupon the 
enraged emperor commanded him to be led forth, bound to 
a stake and shot through by the archers. The command 
was executed and he was quite riddled with arrows ; but no 
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one of them touched a vital part They left him, however, 
for dead; and the following night there came a Christian 
woman to bury his body, who finding him still alive, removed 
him to her house where under her care he at length recovered 
from his wounds. Contrary to the advice of the many 
friends who visited him and urged him to quit the dty, he 
planted himself upon the steps of the palace where the 
emperors were to pass. They were astounded at seeing the 
face which was so familiar to them and asked " Is not this 
Sebastian whom we commanded to be shot with arrows T' 
"Yes," said he, "and I stand here to reprove you for the 
cruelties you are practisii^ against those who profess the 
faith of Christ" They then ordered that he should be 
brained with a club and his body infamously dishonoured 
and concealed lest he should be reverenced by the Christians 
as a martyr. These commands again were carried into 
execution, but that did not prevent his remains being mira- 
culously recovered by a pious woman, and interred with 
becoming respect 

St Sebastian has been always fervently invoked — for what 
reason does not appear from the legend — in times of pesti- 
lence or epidemic, and is thus a companion-saint of St 
Roch in his legendary patronage of the sick. It will be 
observed that the common representation of him with an 
arrow through the heart is not consistent with the fact, inas- 
much as his death was actually caused not by an arrow- 
wound in a vital part, but by the blow of a club. 
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THE FIGURES IN THE GARB 07 PHYSICIANS, 

These men, again, were martyrs of the persecution under 
the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian. They were 
brothers bom in Arabia and brought up under the care of a 
holy mother named Theodora. They attained great skill 
in the practice of surgery and medicine, so that they were 
able, says the legend, to cure all diseases not only of men 
but of brute animals also. They occupied themselves 
continually amongst the sick, but all their pains they 
bestowed for the love of God and would take no fee. 
There was but one exception to this. A lady had spent a 
large portion of her fortune in physicians, but was nothing 
bettered ; till at last she came to Cosmo and Damian and 
was healed of her sickness. la her gratitude she pressed a 
little gift upon the latter, which according to his habit he 
refused. She thereupon adjured him to take it with terrible 
oaths, and, lest he should seem to despise the name of the 
Lord whereby he had been adjured, he was at length pre- 
vailed upon to accept the proffered gift. Wlien his accept- 
ance came to the knowledge of his brother, the latter was 
so indignant at the breach of their common principle that 
he commanded that his body should not be buried with that 
of Damian when he died. A supernatural apparition in the 
night was necessary to make him relax the prohibition and 
excuse his brother. 
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After a time their renown came to the ears of Lysias the 
Roman magistrate of their province; and upon their 
refusal to sacrifice to his idols, they, with their three other 
brothers, were condemned. First, they were to be tortured 
in the hands and feet; but his torments they did not seem 
to heed. Then, they were to be bound and thrown into the 
sea ; but angels were at hand to rescue them. Being put 
upon the rack, the angelic help still preserved them fixim 
harm ; cast into the fire, the flames retreated fiom them ; 
stoned, the stones returned upon those who cast them ; till 
the magistrate, confounded in everything he attempted 
i^^ainst them, ordered all five brethren to be beheaded at 
once. 

St Cosmo and St. Damian are the saints of the medical 
profession. They are the patron-saints 'also of the &motis 
iamily of the Medici ; and, as such, they have perhaps a 
greats jaominence in the dty of Florence than in any 
other dty of Europe. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE CROSS AND DRAGON. 

The quaint etymology of the legend is here really of some 
use in summing up the chaiacter of St Margaret " Mar- 
garet is said of a precious gem, or ouche, that is named a 
pearl (tnar^arita in Latin), which gem is white, little, and 
virtuous. So the blessed Margaret was white by virginity, 
little by humility, and virtuous by the operation of miracles." 
She came from Antioch, and was the daughter of a pagan 
patriarch named Theodosius. fieing delivered to a nurse to 
be reared, she was brought up as a Christian, and in due 
time was baptized, to the great indignation of her father. 
When she was fifteen years old, as she was tending the 
sheep of her nurse, Olibrius, the prefect of the dty, passed 
hy, and was much struck with the nuuden's beauty. He at 
once sent for her, and made her proposals of marriage, at the 
same time laying it down as a condition that she should 
abjure the Christian religion. She refused to listen to him, 
so he ordered her to be fastened to a frame for torture, and 
beaten, first with rods, and then with iron combs, till the 
bone was laid bare. In such streams did the blood pour 
from her, that the bystanders wept at the laceration of her 
lovely form ; and even the tyrant himself could not bear the 
sight, and hid his eyes. He commanded that she should be 
taken down and shut up in prisoiL The keepers saw a 
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supernatural brightness in her dungeon ; and while she was 
there, ^e prayed that the Send, who had tempted her, might 
visibly appear. Thereupon there appeared a homble 
dragon, who advanced upon her with open jaws ; but she 
made over him the sign of the crossj and he instantly 
disappeared. Another version of the story is, that the 
dragon, who of course was Satan himself under this form, 
swallowed her whole ; and that the maiden inside him made 
the sign of the cross, when he burst asunder, and she issued 
forth unhurt But, adds William Caxton's version of the 
l^end, " this folowynge (swallowing ?) and brekynge of the 
bely of the dragon is said that it is apocryfum (sic)." 

The fiend afterwaids appeared to her in the form of a 
man, but she caught him by the head, threw him to the 
ground, and planted her foot upon his neck. The legend 
as to what passed between them in this posture introduces 
a most curious piece of demonology. He admitted that he 
came to counsel her submission to the wishes of the provost, 
professing that her father and mother were his good friends. 
On her pressing him to say why he tempted Christian 
people so often and so much, he answered that naturally 
he hated virtuous men, and, though often repulsed, yet the 
incessant desire of himself and his troop was to exclude them 
from a bliss which they themselves had lost, and could 
never recover. She then asked him what he was. And he 
replied, " I am named Veltis, one of them whom Solomon 
closed in a vessel of brass. Alter his death it happened 
that they of Babylon found this vessel, and sopposing they 
had found great treasure in it, they broke this vessel, and 
then a great multitude of us devils flew out and filled fidl the 
air always, awaitii^ and spying where we may assail, rightfiil 
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men." She bade him begone ; the earth opened, and he 
fled ; she now ieeling more sure than ever that, having 
overcome the master, she would find no difiiculty in with- 
standing Uie servant Accordingly, when the infamous 
prefect summoned her the ibliowing day, she remained firm 
and was sentenced to toiture. First, tier body was burned 
with torches ; then, to increase her suffering, she was cast 
bound into the water; but amid earthquake and tempest 
die came forth from the water untmrmed, aod the sight of 
her deliverance caused the conversion of five thousand of 
the spectators. The prefect Olibrius fearuig a further 
desertion on the part of his people, commanded that she 
should be beheaded without delay. The common execu- 
tioner recoiled from his task ; but she prayed him not to 
hesitate to put an end to hex trials. Besides praying for her 
persecutors, she prayed that travsuUng women, who called 
upon her, m^t have safe deliverance, installing herself 
thereby as their patron-sEunt. She was assured by a voice 
from heaven that her prayers were granted, and her head 
was then struck off by die trembling headsman, who 
immediately fell at her feet himself dead. 

St Margaret, Virgin and Martyr, belongs to the period of 
the persecutions under Diocletian. She must be carefully 
distinguished fi:om another less eminent St Margaret, who, 
in the interests of virtue, disguised herself as a man, and for 
die occasion took the name of Pelagius. In the Calendar 
of the En^isb Church, July ao carries the name of St Mar- 
garet, Virgin and Mart^. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE ARROW. 

There was once in firitany a king named Notus or Maunis 
who had a daughter Ursula, " full of marvellous honesty, 
wisdoni, and beauty." The kii^ of England, who had . 
subdued many nations, heard of her fame and confessed 
that he should think himself most fortunate if he could 
obtain her in marriage for his only son. He sent, ac- 
cordingly, a solemn embassy to the court of Biitany ; and 
the maiden assented to their proposals upon three condi- 
tions. First, the king of England should deliver to her for 
company and comfort ten of the choicest virgins cd his 
kingdom, and a thousand attendam maids to herself and each 
of her ten fellows, the whole retinue thus forming a company 
of about eleven thousand vtigios. Secondly, she required a 
space of three years to dedicate her vii^nity ; and thirdly, 
during that space of time the young prince was to be 
competently instructed in the Christian religion and ulti- 
mately baptized. These conditions, burdensome as they 
were, were gladly accepted and complied with. The virgins 
were gathered together from all parts, and when Ursula had 
converted them to Christiamty, she announced to diem that 
she had to make a pilgrimage to Rome in which they were 
to accompany her. They set sail to go by the Rhine, and 
in due course arrived at Cdogne, where it was revealed to 
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Ursula that the party should return entire to that city, and 
there every one of her virgbs should with herself suffer 
martyrdom. They kept the river as far as Basle, the bishop 
of which place went with them; and from thence they 
journeyed afoot At their coming, adds the legend, the 
pope Cyriacus was delighted, being himself a Britany man, 
and having many cousins amongst the fair pilgrims. He 
summoned his clergy to do them honour ; and, having had a 
revelation that he was to suffer martyrdom with them, he 
proposed on thm departure to resign his see and go with 
them. This proposal seems to have elicited grave remon- 
strances from his cardinals, who fancied he must be mad to 
think of resigning the glory of the Papacy and going after a 
troop of foolish young women, as diey called them. How- 
ever, go be would and did ; and " by cause he left the seat 
apostolic against the will of the clergy, the clerks put out 
his name of the catalogue of the popes." 

At last the holy company of viigins left the city, with 
several bishops and persons of distinction in their train, but 
a message of death was sent before them. Two wicked 
princes of the Roman army, Maximus and Africanus, fear- 
ing that Christian religion would be much advanced by the 
retinue of virgins, sent forward to Julius .their relative, the 
prince of the Huns, bidding him attack the pilgrims when 
they reached Cologne and massacre them there. Meantime, 
the young bridegroom Ethereus, whose love lay at the root 
of all this story, had come, in consequence of a direction 
from heaven, to meet them at Cologne. Upon their arrival 
at Cologne, they found the dty besieged by the Huns, who 
at once assailed the virgim ; and having beheaded them aO 
they came at last to Ursula. Their prince, however, was so 
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captivated by her beauty that he wished to take her for his 
wife ; but when she contemptuously refused him, he shot at 
her an arrow, which pierced her through the body, and so 
accomplished the maityrdom that she was anticipating. 

One account assigns the events of this legend to the year 
A.D. 238 ; another places it so late as A.D. 459. It has been 
suggested that the virgins were only eleven in number : and 
that the extraordinary number of eleven thousand martyred 
virgins rests only upon a misapprehension of the letters 
X I M V, which might stand either for " eleven martyrs, 
viigins," or for " eleven thousand vij^ns," Another expla- 
nation is that only one virgin was martyred, whose name, 
Undecimilia, was mistaken for " eleven thousand." The 
legend is of great account in the mbdem city of Cologne, 
where a chapel is shown whose vmlls are entirely formed of 
bones laid one upon another — bones, which aifect to be 
those of St Ursula's martyred retinue. 
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The history of St Lucy forma a nabiral prelude to that of 
hei sistei-martyi St Agatha. She came of a good &am\y in the 
city of Syracuse, and hearing of die &me of Agatha she 
made a pilgrimage to her tomb in company with her mother 
Euthicia. It happened that one day when they were at the 
Eucharistic Office there, the Gospel was the passage about 
the woman with the incurable issue of blood who stole up 
behind Our Lord and was healed on touching the fringe of 
his garment The mother was afflicted with the same disease, 
"the which no master in phidke nor in chirurgerie could 
hele." On hearing the Gospel Lucy said to her mother, 
" Mother, if you believe this which is read, believe also that 
Agatha has Him present with her, for Whose Namk she 
suffered martyrdom. If then with this belief you touch her 
tomb you will immediately enjoy perfect health." When 
the holy service was over, they went accordingly to the 
tomb of the Virgin Martyr, and, in the midst of their 
prayers there, Lucy falling asleep saw a vision — Agatha in 
jeweled garments surrounded by a throng of angels and 
saying to her, Sweet sister Lucy, virgin dedicated to God, 
why dost thou ask of me that which thou canst thyself 
forthwith give unto thy mother ; for lo, by thy faith she is 
healed. With that the daughter awoke and found her 
mother completely cured. She at once formed the resolu- 
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tion of living and dying uninairied, begged ber mother to 
make no proposals about a husband to her, and entreated 
that whatever had been designed as a dowry for her might 
be at once given to the poor. The mother, however, was 
somewhat less impulsive, and, with the assurance that she 
had not diminished but rather increased what she had 
received fixun her father, bade her wait till she was removed 
and then the daughter might do what she pleased with the 
money. This drew a remonstrance from tiie holy Virgin upon 
the worthlessness of such posthumous liberality. She told 
her mother plainly that what people gave at their death, they 
gave because they could not carry it with them. Give then 
now while you live, she added, and you shall have your 
reward. The sainfs expostulation had the desired effect 
For day by day they gave a portion of their property to the 
poor. And when the patrimony was almost exhausted by 
this daily distribution, their liberality came to the knowledge 
of him to whom Lucy was betrothed He made enquiries 
about it of the Virgin's nurse and received the equivocal 
reply that Lu(^ had found a possession which she wished to 
possess on his account and therefore she seemed to be a 
little extravagant The foolish fellow took literally what the 
nurse had intended figuratively and spiritually, and he 
himself endeavoured to promote Lucy's supposed intention. 
But when everything had been sold and given away he dis- 
covered that her fortune had been devoted to the love of 
God,. and, in anger at the supposed deception, he made her 
come before a judge named Pascasius, "which," says the 
legend, " was a mescreaunt and hethen man." The charge 
against her was that she was a Christian and that she acted 
contrary to the Imperial laws. Upon this issue there arose 
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between the accused virgin and her judge an interchange of 
taunt and calm rebuff, which irritated him almost to fiiry 
and resulted in outrage and murder for her. To clear her- 
self of the impeachment, she was invited to take part in 
sacrifice to idols. The sacrifice pleasing to God, she replied, 
is to visit the poor and to help them in their needs, and 
because I have no more which I can offer I present unto 
him myselC Let him do with the offering as it pleaseth 
Him." 

" Such words thou mayest say to a silly Christian like thy- 
self; but to me, the guardian of Imperial decrees, thou 
utterest such in vain." 

* You keep the decrees of your masters, and I keep the 
law of my God. You fear princes and I fear God. You 
are loth to offend them and I am loth to offend God. You 
are anxious to please them and I am careful to please Christ 
Do then what you find to be best for you, ^d I will do 
what I dearly see is best for me." 

" Thou hast spent thy fortune in harlotry and speakest 
accordii^ly." 

" My fortune I have set in a sure place ; but debaters of 
mind and body I never knew." 

" Who are debasers of mind and body ?" 

" Debasers of the mind are ye, because ye persuade souls 
to forsake their Creator ; and debasers of the body are they 
who prefer the pleasure of the body to the everlasting 
banquet." 

" Thou wilt cease thy words when thou contest to thy 
doom." 

" The words of God can never cease." 

" Art thou a god then ?" 
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" I am the handmaid of God who sdd, When ye stand 
before princes and judges, it is not ye that speak but the 
Holy Ghost that speaketb in you." 

In this strain the conversation went on till this monster of 
a judge sent for some of the foulest ruffians of the city whom 
he ordered to drag her off and outrage her to her death. 
But when they tried to drag her away, she was made so 
miraculously heavy as to be quite immoveable. In vain 
diey bound her with ropes and pulled ; in vain they coupled 
to her several yoke of oxen j in vain the angry judge sum- 
moned his magicians and enchanters. Violence and incan- 
tation alike were powerless upon the virgin. Baffled in 
every attempt and stung by her retorts to his insulting blas- 
phemy, ihe enraged Fascasius at length commanded that a 
great fire should be kindled about the spot where his victim 
stood, and that pitch, resin, and boiling oil should be poured 
Upon her body. On Ae application of these tortures, Lucy 
exclaimed, " I have prayed that my martyrdom may be pro- 
tracted in order to take away fixim the believers the fear of 
dyit^ for Christ and from the unbeUevers the opportunity 
of scoffing at my torture." The friends of Fascasius 
observing die excess of his fruy plunged a blade into her 
bosom. But not even iJiis deprived her of her speech j for 
she uttered her last words thus : — I ptodaim unto you that 
peace is restored to the church, for this day is Maximian 
dead and Diocletian is driven from his throne. And just as 
my sister Agatha is protectress of the town of Catania, so 
shall I be the patroness of this town of Syracuse. 

Tlie wretch Fascasius met the reward that was his due. 
Fot while the vii^^-martyr was still speaking, Roman officers 
came and arrested him. He was removed to Rome, brought 
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to trial on the charge of robbing the exchequer, and being 
found gmlty "received his head smyten off." 

These events took place in the beginning of the 4th 
centuiy. Her name appears in the Calendar of the English 
Church on December 13. 

The lamp with which the virgin is represented in her 
hand is probably an allusion to her name Lucy, which is a 
derivative of light. 
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St. Agatha was a lady of noble character and exceptional 
beanty of person, who led a holy Christian life at Catania, a 
coast-town in Sicily. The tyrannical Emperor Decius sent 
Quintianus — a man of low extraction and foul disposition — 
as governor of the island Soon after his aitival in Sicily, 
the governor, hearing of the beauty and perfection of the 
Catanian maiden, had her brought before him. His pro- 
posals and his presents she rejected with disdain. Her 
Christianity was (naturally at such times) the charge on 
which she was attainted. " She was to do sacrifice to idols ; 
but when he found her firm in her refusal to yield this 
point, Quintianus delivered her to the custody of a woman 
named Aphrodisia who, with her nine daughters ' was 
leading a life (rf infamy in the town. In vain they ui^ed to 
the holy virgin that if she would but yield to the desires of 
the governor, a future of distinction was in store for her. 
Equally in vain were their threats that if she continued to 
resist his proposals she would be subjected to indignity 
and torture. " My courage and my thought," she replied, 
"are so firmly founded upon the firm rock of Jesus 
Christ, that they cannot be changed. Your words are 
wind ; youT promises are rain ; your threats are rivers, and 
let them beat as much as they will upon my house, it will 
not be able to fall." Daily she wept and prayed that she 
migbt attain the martyr's crown. Aphrodisia at length 
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seeing that her efforts would be fruitless reported the fact to 
the governor, and told him that sooner would the stones 
soften and the iron assume the ductility of lead than the 
mind of the damsel be turned from her Christian purpose. 
He again summoned the resolute Virgin to his presence, 
and the interchange of taunt and rejoinder so common in 
these martyr-trials took place. She ridiculed his idols to 
which he pressed her to sacrifice, and he in his turn 
threatened her with torture if she did not deny her Lord. 
When at last he found that he could prevail nothing against 
the determination of the Virgin, he ordered that she should 
be stretched upon the rack. During her suffering he made 
her provisional offers of release, but she refused them all 
with a parable, " Like as the wheat may not be put in the 
gamer until such time as the chaff be beaten out of it ; so 
my soul may not enter paradise with the martyr's palm till 
thou hast had my body handled by thy tormentors." 
Enraged at her constancy, Quintianus commanded that her 
breasts should be plucked off; and when his ollicers had 
accomplished this, the saint addressed him thus, " O 
unnatural, impious, and cruel tyrant, art thou not ashamed 
to rob a woman of that whereat thy mother did give thee 
suck thyself?" He then cast her into prison, and gave 
orders that no one should bring her either food or 
ointment for her wounds. But, says the legend, in a 
vision of the night the Apostle St Peter appeared in 
the guise of an old man, preceded by a boy with a 
light and healed her wounds. The governor once again 
summoned her, and demanded who had dared to heal 
her wounds. Jesus Christ, she replied, had healed them. 
Provoked by her hardihood in still mentioning that name, 
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the ^lant commanded that she should be rolled upon 
burning coals. But in the midst of this tortuie, lo, the 
earth b^an to quake, and the people of the town assembled 
to charge Quintianus with causing the calamity in his unjust 
treatment of the viigin. Accordingly, he recommitted her 
to prison, where she prayed the Lord to take hei spirit, now 
that He had enabled her to resist the torments inflicted by 
the pagans. " O Christ, who hast created me, and from 
infancy hast guarded me, and hast kept my body from 
pollution, and hast taken from me the love of the world, 
and hast made me to conquer pain^ and in the midst of it 
hast endued me with tiie virtue of patience, receive my 
spirit, and bid me come to thy mercy." Thus she prayed, 
and then with a great cry she breathed her last Her death 
took place about the year 253. 

Her name stands in the Calendar of the English Church 
on February 5. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE IAMB. 

" Agnes is so called from agna (a lamb)" says the golden 
legend. That her name is connected with the incident which 
gives her a Iamb as her conventional symbol can haidly be 
doubted; though perhaps whether the incident gave rise 
to the name, or whether the name already existing suggested 
the labrication of the incident, is not so plain. Her story 
is as follows, Yonthfiil in body, but advanced in mind, 
beautiful in face, but more beautiful in faith, she attracted 
the notice of the son of the chief magistrate of Rome, who 
fell violently in love with her. Both father and son offered 
to load her with jewels, if the latter might have her in mar- 
riage. All their importunities, however, were vain, the 
virgin rejecting their presents in these words : " Away 
from me, ye incentives of sin, nutriment of evil, food of 
death. I am already engaged to another lover. Who is 
nobler than thou art, Who has given me &irer jewels 
than thou canst give, before Whom sun and moon stand 
in wondering awe, Whom the very angels serve." The 
young man lay upon his bed in sickness, and tiie phy- 
sicians wrae not long in discovering that he w^s pining 
in imrequited love. On the disclosure of his attachment, 
his father in despair of his son's life interceded with the 
virgin for his son. She however was firm in her refusal. 
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which he saw a means of resenting when she declared that 
her spouse was the Lord Jesus Christ An edict was 
abroad against the Christians, and if they would not deny 
their faith, they were to suffer. In his judicial function 
accordingly he summoned her before him, and, when she 
resisted all his threats, he ordered her to be dragged naked 
to a house of in^uny in the city. But no sooner was she 
stripped of her clothing than her hair became miraculously 
thick and long, so that she was covered with it no less 
completely than she had been by her clothes. On being 
thrust into the house, she became encircled with so bright a 
light that none of the bystanders could look upon her. As 
they shrunk away abashed, they were met by the young 
man who was in love with her, and who in spite of theii 
warnings persisted in forcing himself upon her. He pushed 
forward into the room, but no sooner was he in presence of 
the virgin than he^as seized with the frenzy of demoniacal 
possession and died upon the spot By the prayers of St 
Agnes, however, he was restored to life, but only for the 
people to demand her. execution as a sorceress and a witch. 
The magistrate, who in gratitude for his son's restoration 
made some effort to rescue her, at length yielded to the 
clamour of the mob and ordered a pile of fagots to be 
prepared, into the midst of which the virgin was cast 
Like the flames of Nebuchadnezzar's fiimace, however, the 
fire left the saint unscathed, while it slew those that took 
her up. She was engaged in prayer thanking the Lord for 
His vindication of her innocence when at the order of a 
deputy, who was leil in charge of the execution, a sword 
was plunged into her bosom. Her remains were solemnly 
interred outside the city ; and the legend says that one 
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night her friends were watching by her tomb when they saw 
a right great multitude of virgins all clad in vestments of 
gold and silver with a %ht shining before them, and 
amongst them was St Agnes with a lamb by her side 
whiter than the driven snow. She addressed them in these 
words, " Bewail me no more, but be joyful with me, for with 
all these virgins Jesus Christ hath given me a glorious 
habitation, and with Him, Whom on earth I loved, I am 
now joined in heaven :" and with that the apparition 
vanished. 

There is at Rome a very ancient church dedicated to her 
name, familiar to all travellers, and memorable as being a 
specimen of a Church upon a Church — the old basilica 
being still in existence, while on the top of it the modem 
Church is built On St Agnes' day (the 21st of January in 
the Calendar of the English Church, as well as in that of 
the Roman) a curious ceremonial takes place there. There 
is a solemn benediction of two lambs, which are then 
handed over to some nuns, and tenderly reared. From die 
fleece of these lambs so brought up are made the palliums, 
one of which the Pope sends to each one of his archbishops 
on investing him with his digni^. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE ORGAK. 

The chief incident of St Cecilia's life forms an illustration 
of St. Paul's direction to Christian women who may happen 
to be married to unbelieving husbands (i Cor: viL i6), 
" For what knowest thou, wife, whether thou shalt save 
thy husband ?" She was a noble Roman lady, brought up 
in the Christian Faith, who " never ceased day nor night 
from holy prayers, and recommended alway to God her 
virginity." Very characteristic of her is the saying of the 
legend that upon her wedding-day she was clothed in real 
clothes of gold, " but under she ware the hayre." Being 
constrained by her parents to marry a Roman senator 
named Valerian, who was still in the darkness of heathenism, 
she told him that she had a guardian angel that loved hei, 
and would permit no earthly lover to approach her. On 
Valerian's demand to see her angetic protector, she told him 
that he height see him, if he would believe and be baptized. 
She then directed her husband to go out and meet the aged 
St, Urban on the Via Appia. Valerian found the holy man 
hiding amongst the tombs which are so numerous along that 
road, and after listening to his instructions, his conversion 
was completed, and he was baprized. Returning to his wife, 
he found her speaking with an angel who held two crowns 
of roses and lilies, one of which he gave to Cecilia and the 
other to Valerian, and to the latter he said, " Because 
thou hast used profitable counsel, demand what thou wilt" 
' Valerian asked that his biothei Tiburdus mi^t also be 
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brought to the knowledge of the Truth — a request which 
was soon afterwards granted in the conversion and baptism 
of Tibuicius at the hands of the same St Urban. 

The brothers were martyred under the orders of Ahna- 
chius, a provost of Rome. St Cecilia, took care for the 
interment of their bodies, and then was summoned before 
the same tribunal herself Upon her refusal to sacrifice to 
the heathen gods, Almachius ordered her to be led back to 
her own house and cast into a boiling bath. The bath, 
however, took no evil effect upon her, and Almachius 
accordii^ly commanded that she should be beheaded in 
the bath. An executioner was sent to do it; but, having 
given her three strokes in the head and breast, he left her 
half dead. In this condition she lived three days and then 
died, her house being afterwards consecrated as a Christian 
Church. 

She is the patron saint of musical art, in which she herself 
excelled. The legend says of her that "she turned her 
good gift to the glory of God and composed hymns which 
she sang herself with such ravishing sweetness that even 
the angels descended from heaven to listen to her_or to join 
their voices with hers. She played on all instruments, but 
none sulHced to breathe forth that flood of harmony with 
which her whole soul was filled ; therefore she invented the 
organ, consecrating it to the service of God." This legend 
of the angels coming to listen to her is alluded to by 
Dryden in the last line of his ode on Alexander's Feast — 
"She drew anaogel down." 

On Nov. 22 the name of the " divine Cecilia" (as Dryden 
calls her) is commemorated in the Calendar of the English 
Church. 



THE FIGURE OF THE YOUNG KNIGHT WITH THE SWOKD, 

For the gratification of the Roman Emperor Diocletian a 
large body of young English noblemen were sent to Rome. 
Amongst them was the son of a Welsh prince named 
Amphyabell, and in his retinue was Alban, the son of the 
lord of the city of Verulam, which in later times is known 
to us as the town of Sl Albans. By the holy efforts of the 
existing Bishop of Rome many of this noble company were 
converted to the Christian faith. Of all his converts one 
of the most conspicuous was the princely Amphyabell, who 
forthwith took the vow of poverty'and lived in seclusion. 
Meantime, the young men of the company received the 
order of knighthood at the emperor's hand, and more than 
all his fellows Alban was admired for his skill in joust and 
tournament In due time the noble company returned to 
their native country, and Alban lived in almost royal state 
as lord of his paternal city of Verulam. Some years later 
a persecution of the Christians was carried on at Rome, 
and Amphyabell fled to England, and while seeking shelter 
in the neighbourhood of Verulam met with his old com- 
panion Alban, who failed to recognize him in the mean 
attire of a monk. On his request, however, Alban gave 
him harbour, and, under the combined influence of Am- 
phyabell's preaching and a dream of his own on a sub- 
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sequent night, became within the next few weeks a convert 
to Christianity, The secret conferences of the knight and 
the ecclesiastic having become matter of notoriety, they 
were both summoned to appear before a certain judge 
whose name was Askepodot Alban, however, dressed his 
companion in the armour of a knight, and sent him away 
into Wales, appearing himself in clerk's array to answer in 
their joint behalf. After many taunts and entreaties he 
stood firm to his new belief, and was condemned to torture 
by his judge, who feared to put to death a man of Alban's 
rank without the express sanction of the Roman Emperor. 
Meantime the very "stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera." Unto the time of the knighfs decease "there 
came," says the legend, "never dew nor rain upon the 
earth, but burning heat of the sun ; and also in the nights 
of all that time was unsufferable heat so that neither trees 
nor fields brought forth fhiiL" In due time, however, a 
conunission was issued to try the case, and Alban was to be 
respectfully beheaded by some knight in consideration of 
his rank, while Amphyabell, when discovered, was sen- 
tenced to a death involving tortures of the most revolting 
description. 

The march of Alban to his execution is the occasion of a 
wonderful story. He was followed, it appears, by a vast 
multitude of people. In the course of their progress they 
came upon a swiftly running river, which had to be crossed, 
though the transit was made exceedingly difficult by the 
press of people. Many were shot over the bridge and were 
drowned. Many, being unable to pass by the bridge, took 
off their clothes to swim, and some, n^vely adds the legend, 
that could not swim presumed to do the same and were 
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wretchedly drowned. Alban on seeing the thing, wailed 
and wept for the harm and death of his enemies and 
kneeling down prayed that the water might be diminished. 
The stream at once withdrew so that the peojrfe passed 
dryfoot over. 

On reaching the intended spot, they took die holy man 
and bound him first to a stake, and afterwards hung him on 
a bough by the hair of his head, when with one stroke of the 
sword his head was severed from the body. The perse- 
, cutors, however, accordii^ to the legend, suffered grievously 
for their mahce ; for the eyes of Alban's executioner started 
from his head as his sward fell ; the limbs of the men, who 
afterwards tortured and murdered Amphyabell, fell palsied 
beyond recovery ; while, to complete the tragedy, the judge 
died mad. 

The cross in the hand of the %ure is probably to be 
referred to the words of the legend, that when Sl Alban 
came before the judge, he " cEune having on him the clerkes 
araye and clothing, bering a crosse and an image of our 
Lorde hangynge theron to the ende thai they sholde knowe 
verely that he was a Crysten man." The same cross figured 
in his devotions in the presence of his persecutors. 
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THE FIGURE WITH THE CHASUBLE FULL OF STONES. 

St. Alphey (called also Alphege) is represented in the dress 
of an archbishop with the archiepiscopal crozierin his hand 
and holdii^ his chasuble fiill of stones. He was born in 
Gloucestershire of a noble family, and, in the touchii^ phrase 
of the old legend, "was his fadei^s heyre, but he forsake 
alle for Goddes love." After becoming a monk at Deer- 
hurst, near Tewkesbury, he became successively abbot of 
Bath (of whose abbey he was the founder), bishop of 
Winchester, and archbishop of Canterbury, the famous 
St Dunstan being his predecessor in the archiepiscopal see. 
This distinction he attained in 1006; and in the 7th yeax 
after his appointment to Canterbury, the Danish prince, 
Erdrythe, with a force of Danes, besieged the city, and was 
slain. Whereupon his brother Kyrkyl, being "moche 
angry," came and made great havoc, slaying monks, priests 
and people. The good St Alphey then prayed the 
infuriated prince to take his body, but spare the poor people 
of the town. His remonstrances being vain, he at last 
reproved them for their " cursyd doynges,-" but they anon 
bound his hands and took him to Greenwich, where he was 
imprisoned and ultimately stoned, his own god-son (possibly 
in mercy) dealing him the finishing blow upon the head vrith 
an axe. And now comes the customary miracle. One <rf 
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his murderers took an old rotten stake ; dug it into the 
ground and said : — " Yf thys stake here flowres by to 
morowe, we wyl repente us and byleve that he is an holy 
man, or ellys we wyl never byleve hit" ' Of course it did 
flower, and they "cryed fill mekely God mercy and thys 
holy saynt Alphey." On April 19 his name still appears in 
the Calendar of the English Church. 
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St. Edmund is the royal martyr in the group of English 
martyrs. In the province of England of old time, says the 
l^end, were divers kings ; for the land was divided ; 
among whom there was St Edmund king of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which took his birth of the noble and ancient 
lineage of the Saxons, and was from the beginning of his 
first age a blessed man, soft, virtuous and full of meekness, 
and kept truly the veiy religion of Christian faith. Upon 
an incursion of the Danes, he was summoned by their 
prince Hynguar to become his vassal. A submission to this 
proposal would have entailed the abolition of Christian 
religion amongst his subjects. St Edmund accordingly 
replied that, as a Christian king, he would never submit 
himself to a pagan duke. He was afterwards uken, how- 
ever, and having been bound to a tree was shot through 
with arrows so thick and fast that one arrow shot out 
another. His head was afterwards cut off and cast into a 
wood, where it was guarded by a wolf. It was subsequently 
found by the Christians and, having been miraculously re- 
joined to the body was, with it, buried with due respect 
St Edmund had his residence at Bury, in Suffolk, which 
from him acquires its modem name. 

His death occurred at the dose of the ninth century, and 
on Nov. zo he is commemorated in the Calendar of the 
English Church. 
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ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY, 

Commonly called Thomas a Becket. 

the figure with a mitre pierced wit 



St. Thouas a Becket was the son of one Gilbert Becket, a 
burgess of the city of London, his mother being a foreign 
princess, who, during an imprisonment that befell Gilbert on 
his return from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, was seized 
with a romantic attachment to him, followed him to London 
and married him. The famous archbishop began life in the 
service of a London merchant j and from him he went to 
Sdgand, then archbishop of Canterbury, with whom he rose 
into such favour that he soon became archdeacon. On the 
accession of Henry the and, Becket was made chancellor— 
a dignity which he filled with such wisdom and success 
that the king was content with everythii^ that he did, 
and nominated him to the archbishopric of Canterbury 
on tiie voidance of the see. The subsequent record of 
his life is Uttle else than the record of an incessant struggle 
between the dvil power and the ecclesiasticaL The arch- 
bishop resented and resisted persistently what he believed 
to be the encroachments of the king upon the ancient 
rights and privileges of the Church. Many w^e the par- 
liaments — one of them holden at Clarendon, near Salis- 
bury — to which the king summoned him to confo- upon 
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their disagreements. Biit all to no avail Neither the 
frowns of the lords nor the entreaties of his brother-prelates 
could stir the resolute archbishop. Ultimately the grievances 
of the Church took him to Rome ; and at this point there 
arises one of the most curious of the curious miracle-stories 
so common in the lives of medifeval saints. In his own 
country St Thomas was famous for his asceticism. He wore 
hair with knots. He used to be weD served at his table, 
yet himself took but little refection thereof. He did great 
abstinence, says the legend, making his body lean and his 
soul iaX. This reputation had preceded him to Rome, where it 
was severely tested on his arrival. It happened that one day, 
very soon after he reached the city, his servant should have 
bought him hsh for dinner, because it was a fasting day ; but 
he could get none and told his master so. St Thomas then 
bade him get what he could ; and the end of the .af&ir was 
that the archbishop was served with a roast chicken. As 
ill luck would have it, while he was at dinner, the Pope sent 
a welcome to him by the hands of a cardinal, who was 
scandalized at finding him dining off roast chicken on a 
fasdng day, and returned to the Pope telling him that his 
aichbishop was by no means so perfect a man as he was 
represented to be. His Holiness, however, would not hear 
of it, and at once sent another cardinal to bring him a refuta- 
tion of such a calumny. The cardinal found the report of 
his precursor to be only too Hue ; and, for the better evidence 
of the fact, he seized a 1(^ of the chicken which he wrapped 
in his handkerchief, and hastoied back to shew bis proof. 
But the reputation of the holy man was not to be thus 
easily exploded. The cardinal told his story and opened 
his handkerchief before the Pope ; but, behold, the leg was 
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turned into a fish. Just what I expected, said the Pope ; a 
set of rascals are ye to say such things of this good bishop. 

How he resisted to the last what he conceived to be the 
aggressions of the king upon the liberties of the Church, and 
was at length stabbed and murdered by some adherents of 
the king in his own precincts at Canterbury is one of the 
commonplaces of English history. The expressions of the 
Latin legend probably account for the singular representation 
of him with the dagger through the mitre. They may be 
translated thus : — 

"With which words (to his assailants) his venerable head 
is attacked by the blades of the miscreants, the holy mitre 
upon his head is cut away, the brain ^s scattered upon the 
pavement of the church, and thus he is consecrated a martyr 
to the Lord in the year of our Lord, eleven hundred and 
seventy four." 

The cross which the figure cairies in the hand is the 
crozier of an archbishop. 

The memoiy of Sl Thomas of Canterbury was so much 
esteemed in England, that it has been said that of the 
immense number of churches in this country which bear the 
name of St. Thomas, the majority are dedicated not to St. 
Thomas the' Apostle, but to St Thomas of Canterbury. 
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Odo. 

the figure with the bleeding wafer and chalice. 

Odo was bishop of Wiltshire (a part of the present diocese 
of Salisbuiy) and in the year 941 became archbishop of, 
Canterbury. His life is extant in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, 
and (with some doubt) attributed to Osbetn, who was sub- 
prior of Canterbury in Archbishop Lanfranc's time. The 
legend represented in Odo's figure relates that some clergy 
m^tained that the bread and wine of the Sacrament con- 
tinued after consecration in their former substance. Where- 
upon one day at mass, Odo solemnly called upon Alm^hty 
God to refute them ; and drops of blood, began to issue 
from the wafer to show that it wa^ the very Body of Christ. 
Wharton asserts that this is all the invention of Osbem ; 
that he was the creature of Lanfianc ; that this doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was imknown in England before Lan- 
franc's time, who exerted himself to introduce it, and that 
Osbem fabricated the story in his master's interest At all 
events the world had not to wait for the nineteenth century 
to explode such miracles as these. For Bale in his " Actes 
of Englyshe Votaryes" gives this explanation : " Odo by a 
caste of legerdemaine shewed unto the people a broken host 
bledyng, as a popysh pryest called Sir Nycholas Gemes did 
in Suny, by pryckynge his fynger wyth a pynne." 
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Brithwold. 
Brithwold was one of the successors of Odo in the 
bisho[^c of Wiltshire, the see being at RanisbuTy. He 
vas once a Glastonbury monk, and was a great benelactor 
both to the abbey there and to that at Malmesbury. He 
succeeded to the Wiltshire see in 1006, and must be care- 
fully distinguished from an Archbishop of Canterbury of the 
same name, who lived three hundred years earlier, and is of 
much greater importance in the English Chturch, as it is 
through him that the orders of our Bishops are traced to 
GauL 

PooRE AND Giles de Bridfort. 

These were boUi bishops of Salisbury in the thirteenth 
century, and are of local importance only — the former as 
having begun and the latter as having completed the pre- 
sent Cathedral of Salisbury. 

St. Osmund. 

the figure with two books in the hand. 

The early part of St Osmund's histoiy I give from a Latin 

manuscript in the British Museum, the original of which^ 

will be found at a later page. 

In the days of the most illustrious and most potent 
William, duke of Normandy, Osmund was bom in the ter- 
ritory of Normandy, at the city of Seez, his &ther being 
Lucillus, while his mother was Maigaret, the sister* of the 
said duke William. Now, before his birth his mother saw 

* I do not observe that $Lay of the writers usually qaotetf as autbo- 
Htiea about Osmond have remarked this ^gnilicant fact, that he was 
the Conqueror's own nephew ; — significant, as in some measure ex- 
plaining the prodigality with which preferment, civil as well as eccle- 
siastical, was heaped upon him ; and significant, also, as being pos^blj 
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in her dreams a burning torch issue from her womb which 
gave light to the greatest part of the fabric of the universe. 
This same thing was seen also by his iather, just named ; 
and when they awoke this vision was related by the wife -to 
the husband and by the husband to the wife. And when 
they had related it to a holy man, the bishop of that dty, 
he ssud to the mother, " The child whom thou hast in thy 
womb will be distinguished, if the vision here revealed 
issues in reality."* For even on the birth of the boy there 
was certain evidence of such distinction. For it seemed to 
the lady who stood godmother to him that the boy Osmund 
had upon his brow a glittering star which shed its light over 
the whole globe — a thing which certainly did not take place 
but by a miracle. Further, whilst out of respect fw his 
parents, a holy man, named John, of the said city, was 
baptizing him, he saw angels assisting at the ceremony ; 
and when he asked of the lady who was his godmother and 
of the nobles standing round by what name he should be 
called, they were not permitted to reply, but the angels 
answered in their stead, saying, "He shall be called 
Osmund; even so is the will of the Most High, for in the 
sight of the Lord he shall be found puref both in soul and 

an element in that influence which gained so wide a.n acceptance for 
his labours to consolidate the varying usages of Divine Service, and - 
ultimately made his Use of Sarum ths most famous body of Utaipcal 
precedent which the English Church has ever possessed. 

• So it seems necesrary to translate it The saving clause of the 
bishop's words, making Ihem true for either contingency, is worthy of a 
Grecian oracle or a modem gipsy. 

t Even supposing their philology were sound, Che pun which the 
Angels gave as their reason for the name would not be appreciable 
except in the Latin which they spoke. The child was to be called 
OmtunJu!, because he would be found mundus (pure). 
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body." Whereupon all were astonished, because that name 
had never been heaxd in those parts before. .... 
After his baptism, then, the child Osmund beii^ aheady in 
his infancy a chosen vessel of the Lord began to practise^ 
fasting to such a degree that, like a second Nicholas, he 
would be SQckled on Wednesdays and Fridays once in the 
day only ; and when his nurse extended to him the breast 
and tried to tempt him to take it, not only did he refuse to 
do so, but even turned away his face so that he m^ht not 
see it Whilst still a nursling, he was oflen caught leaving 
his bed and lying on the bare floor ; and though he was 
severely scolded for it by his nurse, nevertheless he persisted 
in doing it When, however, she observed these things and 
conjectured that the child was burning with the love of God, 
she scolded him no more. Yet, fearing lest disease should 
be bred in him, and fearing also lest she should incur the 
displeasure of the child's parents, she told them the circum- 
stajice and advised them to take him into their ownkeepii^. 
Not long afterwards they received him and tended him with 
the greatest care ; and thus he n^ removed from his nurse. 
And when he had grown a little, he used to visit the 
churches of God, and remaining from early morning he used 
not to depart thence until he had heard all the masses that 
weie said there. He was sent in course of time to Paris in 
his wish to acquire knowledge, and, whUe there, he did not 
taste wine for a period of ten years. Like another Solomon, 
however, being a youth of talent and possessing a good 
disposition he made such very laudable progress beyond his 
contemporaries that he seemed to reach the very summit of 
philosophy. And in the same city moreover he exhibited 
such holiness that he would have incurred temporal death 
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rather than outrage his Creator, by vicious conduct* For 
on account of this he used to be often ridiculed and called 
a madman by his fellows. All his property also, which he 
had received iiom his parents, he spent in providing suste- 
nance for the poor. When, further, he was contemplating 
a departure from the city, he sold his books vnth all his 
furniture and gave the proceeds to the poor. And when, 
as he was going away, he met a poor man and the same 
astced of him an alms and he had nothing to give him ; 
observing that the poor man was only half dad in a 
tattered coat while he himself had on a good one, he 
stripped off his own and giving it to the poor man, took his 
in exchange. Dressed accordingly in the poor map's coat 
he came to a certain church, where he found poor people 
waitmg for alms ; and taking a seat in their company he 
received alms himself, which again he dispensed to the other 
poor. Meanwhile, his father longing veiy much to see him 
dispatched servants in quest of him ; and these coming 
to the said church to see if he Were there gave an alms to 
him with the rest of the poor but did not at all realize 
him. He, however, realized them, and said, " I thank 
Thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, that Thou hast brought me to 
receive alms of my own servants," This done, then, he 
returns to the home of his parents, who are overjoyed at 



* This is apparently the meaning of the latter part of this clause ; 
though it does not seem possible to translate it without violating some 
usage of the Lalin language. It has, however, been su^ested to me 
that the writer may have meant "he would rather have incurred a 
temporal death than a death of sin in offending his Creator," intending 
to speak of a mortal sin which would be ipso facto spiritual death for 
the time. 
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the sight of him, and, notwithstanding Ms remonstrances, 
anay him in the most handsome clothing. The servants, 
however, reach the city of Paris, but do not find Osmund. 
SoTTowfiilly therefore they leave it ; but When they hear that 
he had come to the city of Seez, they are glad, inasmuch as 
they had been grieving at the thought of his loss. The holy 
Osmund, then, on his return to his parental home, used 
to have no thought for anything of the world, anything of 
earth, but found leisure only for continual prayer and 
meditation. And knowing, as he did, what risks axe com- 
monly incurred by piety in the midst of wealth, by chastity 
amid luxury, by humility amongst honours, he, therefore, 
gave his mind to soberness, humility, and mercy, jealously 
guarding himself from the snares of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil ; and, after the example of the apostle, keeping 
under his body and bringing it into subjectiort, he compelled 
it, by a manifold discipline, to be in obedience to his spirit. 
For during a long time he used to wear a hair shirt next his 
skin, and when, on account of the excessive debili^ of his 
body, he left it off, he exchanged the practice for other 
works of piety, expending upon the poor, for instance, a 
certain sum of money which no one could definitely ascer- 
tain. He used to fast always on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
but especially in Advent and Lent, on which days he used 
to abstain from fish and fruit, and used to take only bread 
soaked in water, subduing himself continually with very 
many secret abstinences. In short, the radiancy of every 
virtue was so brilliant in him that, in proportion to the 
nobility of his parentage, like a second David, he bore 
himself with the greater humility, and in the presence of 
God seemed the more vile in his own eyes. For every 
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Saturday* he was accustomed ia secret to wash, wipe, and 
humbly kiss the feet and hkewise the hands of certain poor 
people, giving to every one of them at the' same time a 
certain sum of money. Oftentimes, also, on solemn vigils 
and certain other days before that he took a meal himself 
he used to fiimish ample dishes fot twenty poor people- 
Once as he was going alone to church the Devil s^^>eaTed 
to him, and tried to prevent his going any further. TTien 
said Osmund to him, "Who art thou?" And to him the 
Devil replied, " I am the Devil, who at thy hands suffer 
much harm ; and therefore I was just now wiping to turn 
thee from thy holy purpose." Osmund said, " What harm 
dost thou suffer at my hands ?" The Devil replied, " In 
one triflef thou hast the better of me. For though thou 

• So, of course, Sabbato must be translated. It is worth observing 
that so long as Latin was commonly used in Church and Law Court*, 
Sabbatum was the ordinary word for Saturday, and it never occurred to 
any one to call Sunday the Sabbath. As a matter of fact, there is, I 
believq no instance of " Sabbath" being used as an iqunialmt for 
" Sunday" till towards the close of the sixteenth century. 

t If we have r^ard to the succeeding clauses of Satan's remark, 
Ihis seems to be the best way of translating " in modico," the adjective 
often carrying the idea of disparagement which the Tempter would 
insinuate against the saint's most distinguished grace. The phrase "is 
modico" is an instance of Satan's quoting Scripture. He borrows the 
phrase from the I^tin version of Agrippa's speech in Acts xxvi. z8 — 
Almost {in modico) thou persuadcst me to be a Christian. It is a 
disputed point amongst New Testament scholars how even the Greek 
original of this passage should be translated ; and the ambiguity is pre- 
served in the Latin version, to be reproduced, of course, in Satan's 
quotation in the legend. Accordingly, the passage in the l^end might 
be rendered — though it would not then be so apt in relation to what 
follows— " Almost thou hast the best of me," Satan imitating the 
reserve of Agrippa. Agrippa did not like to allow even to himself that 
he was persuaded, and Satan did not like to allow that he was beatm. 
The writer, perhaps, wishes to hint that the half-heartedness of Agrippa 
came from an evil source, as he and Satan ailupt the same phrase. 
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fastest, neithei do I eat ; thou vatchest, and I without excep- 
tioD* do not sleep ; thou toilest, and I never rest ; but there 
is one thing in which thou hast the better of me." " What 
is that?" said Osmund. " Thy humility," replied the Devil, 
'"on account of which I cannot get thee in my power," 
And with these words the Devil vanished. Osmund, bow- 
ever, took no vain-gloiy from this incident, but, having 
before given his mind to humility, he was afterwards most 
humble, and gave God thanks. Of such humility towards 
his parents also was be, that whatever they commanded him 
he immediately fulfilled. His humility also was thus tested 
in this fact, that he allowed himself to be praised by no one. 
For to those who praised him he said : — " By your words 
you show me much favour, more than I am worthy to hear. 
Yet it is written, 'Praise no man as long as he lives.' Since, 
however, I am unworthy to hear myself spoken of in such 
terms, I commend myself to your prayers, that I may be 
made worthy, because, since with the idea of my worthf 
ye said that I possessed good qualities, which I do not 
possess, it is by the aid of your prayers that the praises ye 
have given me may come to be worthily bestowed," As a 
mark of humility, he would not call his attendants servants, 
or himself their master. So resolute also was he in his 
celibacy, that he avoided altogether the society of women. 
And when his parents urged him to take a wife in order that 

■ II is a question whether "penitus" does not mean "inwardly;" 
that is lo say, " I may appear outwardly to sleep, but really I never 
do." 

t There is considerable difficulty in making (he writer's meaning clear 
in English. The first " jdeo " seems lo import " on account of your 
belief in my worth ;" while the meaning of Ihe second " ideo " is " on 
account of the prayers yoo shall offer for me. " 
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they might not want an heir, he mildly replied -. — " I do not 
spurn your admonitions, but I purpose to retain my celibacy. 
If, then, you are pleased to acquiesce in my wish to retain 
it, necessity does not compel me to take any one as a wife." 
They, then, perceiving his holy purpose assented, and to<A 
no fiuther caie about the succession to their worldly in- 
heritance. At length he is advised to take holy orders 
and enter the priesthood. He, however, shrank from so 
■great an office as unworthy of it, and in no wise consented. 
And after such mann^ does he profess his intention of 
continuing in his present condition and watchfuUy main- 
tainii^ his self-restraint and celibacy. The old enemy, 
however, being jealous of him, and desiring to do him 
hurt, inflamed a certain lady with an illicit passion for 
him. When, captivated by his good looks, she was 
seeking to enter his apartment, she was prevented by 
angels guarding him whilst he slept, and was immediately 
smitten with blindness. She, however, perceiving herself 
struck blind by the just judgment of God, at morning light 
threw herself at the feet of the saint of God, and sought 
his pardon; and he, on seeing her repentance, instantly 
besought the Lord that her sight might be restored. The 
old fi>e perceiving this, and, with the serpent's craft, desiring 
to turn the saintly Osmund from his salutary purpose, in the 
form of a beautiiiil woman assailed the man of God while 
performing penance and continuing in prayer, and, sighipg 
with a virtuous face, addressed the servant of God in these 
words : — " Unhappy me ! I would be wedded to thee, thou 
handsomest of youths. What is to become of me, seized 
as I am with a passion for thee, and yet deprived of 
fellowship with thee, I pray thee, therefore, not to 
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forsake me, a damsel so noble and so fair. For it is not 
for thee, noble as thou art, to live in celibacy, but to 
wed, that thou mayest be fruitful, and mayest have a 
fruitful offspring to follow thee in thy title and thy wealth. 
For I, while blooming in embrace, radiant with lovehness, 
and sprung from a noble stock, have also a superfluity of the 
goods of this world, which constitute the security and the 
happiness of life. Why then dost thou resolve to incur the 
blot of childlessness? For of old such in the law were 
cursed, and that they will be cursed is beyond a doubt, inas- 
much as they have not augmented the people of God and 
His holy church. For even Joachim, when he purposed to 
make an offering in the temple of the Lord was expelled by 
the chief priest, who said to him, ' It is not lawful for thee, 
since thou art childless and hast not augmented the people 
of God, to present offerings in the temple or to dwell with 
the fruitful ?" He, nevertheless, was rich in good works, and 
divided his goods into three parts j* yet he received this 

• That is (o say, one part for the temple -worship of God, one for the 
poor, and one for himself. The expression is so explained in the passage 
of one of Ihe so-called "Apocryphal Gospels" — The Gospel of the birth 
of Mary— from which this whole story of Joachim and Anna is taken. 
I have given the Latin of the passage from the Apocryphal Gospel in 
another page and append a translation of it for the English reader ; — 
" The blessed and glorious ever-vii|[in Mary, of royal lineage and of the 
family of David, was born in the town of Nazareth, and was brought Op 
at Jerusalem in the temple of the Lord. Her father's name was 
Joachim and her mother's Anna. Her father's family was of Galilee, of 
the town of Nazareth ; but her mother's line was of Bethlehem. Their 
life being simple and upright before the Lord, was blameless before 
men and pious. For the whole of their subE.tance they divided into 
three parts ; and one part they used to spend upon the Temple and its 
ministers ; another they disbursed to strangers and the poor ; and the 
third they were in the habit of keeping for the purposes of their family 
and themselves." 
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rebuff.because he angmented not the people of God. And 
how canst thou by leadii^ thy present UTe be fruitful ? In 
short, thou art able to bear up against neither the bitterness 
of thine existence, nor the grievous load of penance.* I 
beseech, thee, therefore, O handsome youth, nay, with my 
whole soul I implore thee, for beyond all I love thee, that 
thou yield thyself to my entreaties, and become the partner 
of all that is mine." Then hearing the eloquence of this 
woman, but not consenting to her, Osmund, the servant of 
God, said, "Suffer me, thou handmaid of the devil, asl have 
determined, to consecrate my soul and body to God. For 
though thou sayest that Joachim received a rebuff, yet he 
afterwards received high honour from the Lord, inasmuch as 
his wife Anna bore him a daughter."! 

This manuscript brings him down to the beginning of his 
public life, when he came to ^gland with his uncle William 
the Conqueror and was made Earl of Dorset, chancellor of 
England and then bishop of Sarum. In the following re^ 
of William Rufus, his attachment to the throne was tested. 
There arose two claimants, Urban and Clement, for the 
Papacy. Anseim, the new archbishop of Canterbury, 
pledged himself to recognise one ; while the king took up 
the other, and declared that any one of his subjects was an 
enemy to his throne, who should espouse the cause of a 
pope not recognised by himself. At the council of Rock- 
ingham, which arose out of this matter, Osmund supported 
the king, but was afterwards reconciled to the archbishop. 



* That is to say, the penjince he would 
perfarm, if he fiuled to many. 

t Scil : St. Mary the Vitein. 
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St. Osmund's name, however, is famous with his posterity, 
chiefly on account of his literary exertions which resulted in ' 
the celebrated " Use " of Saium, and his foundation of the 
first cathedral of Saium. Two principal works of his have 
come down to us called respectively the Consuetudinarium 
and the Portiforium. 

The Consuetudinarium of St Osmund has been printed at 
length in vok. xxx. and xxxL of the British Magazine by 
Dr. Todd from an ancient vellum manuscript, transcribed 
for the use of St. Patrick's, Dublin. He says of it, " The 
Consuetudinary of St Osmund contains the rules of disci- 
pline, order of worship, and internal constitution of most of 
our cathedrals, up to Uie period of the Reformation ; and to 
it may be traced the origin of many cathedral usages which 
are still observed." The Portiforium— a. name which is 
peculiar to England and seemingly to Sarum — is the 
Breviary of the Sarum use, though St Osmund seems to 
have settled all the office-books as well as the Breviary, 
According to Malmesbury, St Osmund not only wrote 
books, but sometimes bound them also witii his own Tiands. 
The miracles ascribed to him are already printed in a form 
sufficiently accessible to those likely to be interested in 
them. He was canonized as a. Sai»t by Pope Calixtus the 
Third. 

The manuscript life of St Osmund having been, I believe, 
never before printed, I give it here for learned use in the 
original language. It beloi^s to the early part of the six- 
teenth century, and may be identified in the British Museum 
by the heading annexed. The peculiarities of spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation are, of course, preserved. 
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Cottonian MSS. Titus F. III. fol. 259. 

[vita BEATI OSMUND!.] 

Teuporibus illustrissimi Gulielmi Ducis Normannonim 
potendssimi Osmundus ex Normannis paitibus civitate 
Sagiensi, patre Lucillo matre vera Margareta prsedlcti 
Gulielmi ducis sorore duxit originem. Cujus mater ante 
ipsius ortum vidit in somniis ex suo utero faculam procedere 
ardentem quas fabrica: roundi partem illuminabat maximam. 
Hoc idem vidit jam dictus pater ejus : cumque evigelassent, 
banc visiooem vii uxori et uxor viro retulit Qui cum 
cuidam sancto viro illius civitatis episcopo retulissent, dixit 
matri " Puer quern in utero habes aliquid magni erit si visio 
hactenus babita veritatis effectum sorciatur." Nam et ita 
puero nato compertum est Nam matronae cuidam quae 
ipsum de sacro fonte levavit videbatur quod puer Osmundus 
stellam prsefulgidam haberet in fronte, qu£ totum orbem 
terrarum illustrabat Quod omnino sine miraculo factum 
non est Dum etiam vir sanctus priedictae civitatis nomine 
Johannes cum propter suorum parentem reverentiam bap- 
tizaret vidit angelos astantes. Et cum a matrona qu£e 
ipsum de sacro fonte levabat et ab astantibus nobilibus quo 
nomine vocaretur requireret, non sunt peimissi respondere 
sed angel) pro eis responderunt diccntes " Osmundus voca- 
bitur, Et sic est voluntas altissimi. Nam in conspectu 
domini mundus tarn anima quam coipore invenietur." Unde 
mirati sunt universi cum riomen illud in ilHs partibus antea 
fuerat inauditum et fhere'l* Baptizato igitur puero Osmundo 
jam in sui infantii a suo domino electo, ipse agere abstinen- 

1 the MS. the word should appa- 
>t construe. 
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tiam coepit adeo ut velut alter Nicolaus tam quartis quam 
sextis feiiis semel tantum in die ubera sugebat. Cum vero sibi 
a nutrice ostenderentur, et ut ea sug«ret (sic MS.) alliceretur, 
non solum ea sugere nolebat verum etiam ne ea videret 
faciero avertabat Dum adhuc esset puerilus (sic MS.) sub 
nutrias custodia constitutus deprehensus est sspe lectum 
dimittere et super nudam terrain jacere, qui a nutrice pluri- 
mum redai^tus nihilominus hoc facerc non cessavit Ilia 
autem hsec videos et puentm amore Dei inflammatum con- 
jecturaliter cognoscens ultra ipsum non redarguiL Sed ne 
ex in (sic MS.) eo infimiitas generaretur timens etiam ne 
indignationem parentum pueri incurreret, hoc illis retulit et 
ut ipsum' reciperent admonuit Illi autem non multum 
temporis post, eum acceperunt, et cum summi diligentifi 
custodterunt : ct sic a nutrice ablatus est Cumque 
aliquantulum crevisset ecclesias dei visitabat nee inde a 
mane discedebat, donee omnes missas quae ibi dicebantur 
audivtsset Missus tandem est Parisiis amore scienti^ 
addiscendae, ubi vinum per decennium non gustavit Ipse 
vero velut alter Salomon puer ingeniosus et bonam sortitus 
animam supra coetaneos suos laudabiliter valde profecit ita 
ut summum philosophise apicem attingere videretur. In quo 
etiam loco tantse sancdtatis extitit, ut mortem libentius in- 
currere voluisset temporalem quam suum criminalem ofFen- 
dere creatorem. Nam ob hoc a sociis ssepius irridebatur 
delirusque vocabatur. Omnem quoque substantiam, quam 
a parentibus acceperat pro victualibus habendis, paupeiibus 
crogavit Dum autem abinde discedere vellet, libros suos 
cum omni supellectili vendidit et pretium paupeiibus dedit 
Cumque recedendo cuidam pauperi obviasset, et pnedictus 
pauper ab eo elcemosioam peteret, et quod tribueret non 
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haberet ; videns eum veste lacerata nudatum et se bona 
veste circumdatum, Vestem emit ct pauperi tribuens suam 
accepit. Indutus igitur veste pauperis ad quoddam 
[sic MS. !] ecclesiam venit ubi pauperes eleemosinam 
expectantes repent, qui cum eis sedens eleemosinam accepit, 
. quam etiam aliis pauperibus erogavit Pater vera ejus pluri- 
mum desiderans eum videre fkmulos ad queerendum ipsum ' 
direxit ; qui ad prsedictam ecclesiam visitationis causS 
venientes eidem cum cseteris pauperibus eleemosinam tribu- 
erunt et eum minimc cognovenint Ipse enim eos cogno- 
vit et dixit "Gratias tibi ago, domine Jesu Christe, quia a 
famulis meis eleemosinam accipere me fecisti." His igitur 
peractis ad domum paientum revertitur, ex cujus visione 
parentes admodum lastantur ac vestibus oniatissimis invitum 
induunt Famuli vero civitatem Parisiensem adeunt, sed 
Osmundum minime inveniunt Tristes ergo inde abscedunt, 
sed dum civitatem Sagiensem eum venisse audiunt, gaudentes 
sunt, utpote qui de ejus cf^tantes perditione dolebant 
Sanctus igitur Osmuodus domum parentum regressus nil 
mundanum nil terrenum cogitabat sed sedulse orationi et 
contemplation i vacabat Et quia sciebat quod in divitiis 
pietas, in deliciis casdtas in honoribus humilitas, perictitari 
Solent, ideo sobrietati humilitati et miscricordias animum 
dedit, ab insidiis mundi, camis, et diaboli solicite custodiens 
seipsum et exemplo apostoli corpus suum cast^gans et in 
servitutem redigens castigationi multiplici suo spiritui servire 
cogebat Multo enim tempore cilicio utebatur ad camem 
et quando propter nimiam corporis debilitatem dimittebat in 
alia pietatis opera commutabat ita ut certam pecuniEe quan- 
titatero quam nemo pro certo experiri potuit pauperibus 
erogaret Jejunabat quartis et sextis feriis semper maxime 
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tamen in adventu et quadragesima, quibus diebus a piscibus 
et fnictibus abstinebat et panem solum aqua madefactum 
sumebat : plurimis abstinentiis secretis jugiter se afHigens. 
Denique onulium virtutum decor in eo refulgebat ideo 
ut quanto eiat nobilioribus ortus paxentibus, velut alter 
David tanto humilius se gerebat et coram Deo in oculis suis 
vilior apparebat QuoUbet namque sabbato in loco secre- 
tissimo quonindam paupenun consueverat pedes abluere et 
teigere, ac humiliter osculaii, similiter et manus, cuilibet 
etiam cert^un pecuniae summam tribuendo [sic MS.]. Pluhes 
edam viginti pauperibus in vigiliis solemnibus et quibusdam 
cseteris diebus antequam ipse comederet abunde fercula 
ministrabat Quadam vice ei soli ad ecclesiam eunti appa- 
rebat diabolus volens prohifaere ne ultra procederet Tunc 
Osmundus dixit ei " Quis est tu ?" Cui demon respondit, 
" Ego sum diabolus, qui a te multas pacior injurias et ideo te 
nunc a bono proposito impedire volebam." Osmundus 
dixit "Quas a me sustines molestias?' Dixit ei demon 
" In modico me superas. Nam etsi tu jejunas, ego 
non comedo ; vigelas tu, et ego peoitus non dormio ; 
laboras tu et ^o nunquam quiesco, sed unum est in quo 
superas me." Cui dixit Osmundus " Quid est illud 7" Cui 
demon ait "Humilitas tua, propter quam in te potestatem 
habere non valeo." £t his dicds demon abscessiL Osmundus 
vero ex hoc gloriam accepit non inanem, sed quia prius 
humilitad animum dedit, postea humilimus fuit et deo gratias 
reddidit Taatse etiam ut^o pardntes bumilitatis extitit, 
quod quicquid illi juberent continuo adimpleret Humi- 
Utas etiam ejus ita probata est in hoc quod se laudari nullo 
permittebat Nam laudantibus dixit " Multum mihi et ultra 
quam audire dignus sum favorem vestris dictis demonstratis. 
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Et tamen scriptum est 'Ne laudes hominem quamdin 
vivit' Tamen si talia audire indignus sum vestris om- 
tionibus me comraendo ut d^us efficiar quod si bona ideo 
in me dixistis quEG non sunt, idee tamen sint quae dixistis." 
In signuRi etiam hurailitatis nolebat ministros se stios vocare 
famulos, vel se dominum eoram. Tantie etiam castitatis eiat 
quod consortia mulierum omnino fiigerat Et cum parentes 
monerent uxorem ducere ne bserede privarentur, bcnigne 
respondit " Monita vestra non respuo, venimtamen casti- 
tatem in mente servare propono. Si igitur in hac servanda 
vos mihi acquiescere libet, nullam ut uxorem accipiam ne- 
cessitas urget" lUi vero sanctum ejus propositum cementes 
sibi acquieverunt, ac de successione temporalis bxreditatis 
nullam amplius curam habuenint Tandem ut sacros ordines 
percipiat admonetur, et sacerdotium adipiscatur. Qui se 
tanto ministerio indignum perhibuit et nullatenus acquievit. 
Sicque in hoc statu in quo nunc est se profitetur vivere et 
continendam atque castitatem custodire. Cui invidens 
antlquus hostis et ei nocere cupiens quandam matronam in 
ejus amorem illicitum inflammavit. Qiue ejus pulcritudine 
capta, cum ipsius cubiculum vellet adire, eo donniente cus- 
todientibus angelis pervenire non valuit, quae csecitate statim 
percussa est. At ilia justo Dei judicio se excEecatam 
sentiens mane facto ad pedes viri sancti dei procidit et ab eo 
veniam petiit Quam vir psenitere videns ut visum redperet 
a domino impetraviL Quod videns antiquus hostis serpentina 
astutia cupiens sanctum Osmundum a salubri proposito 
revocare ipsum virum Dei pcenitentiam agentem et in 
oratione persistentem aggressus est, sub figura pulcheirimse 
mulieris et ipsum Dei servum sic pio vultu ingemessendo 
alloquitur "Heu me" inquit "pulcherrime jiivenis cupio 
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tuo matrimonio copulaii Quid igitui faciam tuo turn amore, 
capta tuoque consortio derelicta. Frecor igitui te noli me 
tam nobilem puellam atque speciosam juvenculam deserere. 
Non enim licet tibi cum sis nobilis castitatem servare sed 
matrimoiuo copulari, ut sis fecuudus et sobilem (? sobolem) 
habeas fecUndam quce tibi in possessionibus et titulis nobili- 
tatis succedat. Ego enim amplexu florido multa renitens 
forraositate atque nobilissima genita prosapia in bonis hujus 
mundi (in quibus consistat tutissima vita et foslicitas) super- 
abundo. Quid igitur in tanta labe infecunditatis fateris 
perpetuo manere? Tales enim olim in lege maledice- 
bantuT. Quos maledictos fore ambiguum non est cum 
populum Dei et sanctam Ecclesiani Dei non auxerint Nam 
et Joachim* oblationes in templo Domini volens offene 
expulsus expulsus [sic MS.] est a principe sacerdotum sibi 
dicente ' Non licet tibi cum infecundus sis et populum Dei 
non auxeris oblationes in templo offerre nee inter fecundos 
habitaie.' Hie tamen multa bona faciebat, et bona trifarie 
dividens, sed repulsum patitur quod populum Dei non auxiL 
Et quomodo tu hanc vitam ducendo fecundus esse poteris ? 

* I append the passage of the " Evangelium de Nativitate Manx," 
■n apocryphal gospel, from which this slory of Joachim and Anna is 
taken:— 

"Beataet gloiiosa semper Virgo Maria de stirpe r^iaet lamilia David 

oriunda in dvitate Naiaieth Data, Hictosoljmiis in templo Domini 
nutrita fiiit. Pater ejus Joachim, mater vero Anna dicebatur. Domus 
patema en Galilses et civitate Naiarcth. Maternum autem genus ex 
Bethlehem erat. Vita eorum simplex et recta apud Dominum apud 
homines irreprehensibilis erat et pia. Nam omnem substantiam suam 
trifariam divisenmt, unam partem templo et servitoribus impendebant ; 
alias peiegrinis et pauperibus erc^bant : tertiam suEe familia; usibus et 
sibi reservabani." — Evangdiam de Nativitate Maria, Cap. 1. Fabricii 
Codex Afoerypkus, vol. i, p. 19. Hamburgi, 1703. 
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Denique nee acerbam vitam nee grave pondus sustiDeie 
vales pssmteotiee. Obsecro igitur te, O juvenis pulcherime, 
atque tola mcnte te deposco quod prje casteris te diligo, ut 
ad prolem habendam te disponas mecum concumbens, ct in 
omnibus bonis meis mecura periruaris." Tunc servus Dei 
t)siDundus hujus mulieiis eloquentiam audiens sibi tamen 
Ron consentiens dixit, "Sine me, ancilla diaboli, sicut disposui 
Deo corpus et animara consecrare. Nam si dicas Joachim 
passum fuisse repulsum, inde tamen a domino postmodum 
maximum recepit honorem in tantum quod uxor sua Anna 
peperit sibi filiam. [Castera desunt] 
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ST. PATRICK. 

Between the years a.d. 395 and a.d. 415 the patron saint 
of Ireland was born ; but the exact year of his birth it is 
not possible to fix. The place of his birth also is a subject 
of much difficulty. According to the extant Confessicn of St 
Patrick, Britain — Britannia, whatever that may mean — was 
his country ; one interpretation of an ancient hynrn makes 
a town upon the Clyde his birthplace; another account 
traces him to Boulc^e-sur-mer ; and, naturally, there are 
not wanting stories which make him a native of Ireland. 
The baptismal name given to him by his parents was 
Succat, the Roman name of Palricius or Patrick having 
been assumed later, — according to one account, at the time 
of his consecration. In early life he was taken captive ; 
and, during his employment in tending cattle, he was so 
frequent in prayers that sometimes he would say a hundred 
collects in the day and as many more in the n^ht, rising to 
prayer in the woods and mountains before daylight through 
all weathers. At last, one night in a dr^am he heard a 
voice saying to him, " Thy fasting is well ; thou shaJt soon 
return to thy native country." The promised return, however, 
was in the way of being frustrated. For after being some days 
at sea, be and his ship-companions were wandering so long in 
a desert, that at last their provisions began to fail St Patrick 
exhorted them to put their trust in God, assuring them that 
He would send them food j and his prayers in their joint 
behalf were soon answered in the appearance of a herd of 
swine, th; capture of which supplied their wants. A few 
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years later, in a series of visions he received what he 
accepted as 'a Divine Call to devote himself to the conver- 
sion of the Irish. The accounts of St Patrick, compiled 
upon the Continent, make him to have received his mission 
to Ireland from Pope Celestine ; but some doubt has been 
in recent times thrown upon this by a minute examination of 
St Patrick's own account of himself,*, which makes it pro- 
bable that he derived his mission from the Gallican church. 
He landed first at a small isUnd ofi the Dublin coast, still 
called St. Patrick's Island. In his work of evangelization 
he came into frequent collision with the Druids of the 
country, and wonderful stories of the deeds that he did to 
refute them are plentiful. These stories have not generally 
much literary merit, but one of them is more worthy of 
attention than the rest from its resemblance to the fanjous 
legend of the poisoned cup presented to St John. A 
Druid poured poison into St Patrick's cup. He blessed 
it, and the fluid congealed. He inverted the cup, and the 
drops of poison fell out, and the wine again liquefied. 

The Golden Legend gives a curious story of his entrance 
into Munster. He was preaching in the presence of the 
king upon the patience of Our Lord in His sufferings — 
another account says it was at the baptism of the king — 
and St. Patrick unconsciously planted his crozier upon 
the king's foot The crozier, being pointed, pierced the 
foot ; but the king, imagining the act to have been done 
intentionally as a test of his patience, by way of practical 
illustration of the subject in hand, endured the wound 

' Those who care to go into the matter, may see it in the masCeiir 
Moment of Dr. Todd in his elaborate work, St. Patrick, AfostU of 
Iriland, pp, 386 el seq. 
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without a muimur to the close of the ceremony, very much 
to the confusion of the Saint upon the discovery of his 
awkwardness. 

The disappearance of venomous beasts from Ireland is 
attributed by the legend to St. Patrick. According to one 
account this was granted in answer to his prayers; according 
to another it was effected by his staff. 

It should be observed that there b evidence of there 
having been in Ireland a Christianity of some kind, though 
not with a complete oi^anisation, before the visit of St 
Patrick as a missionary bishop. Amongst his other achieve- 
ments in Ireland he became the founder of the cathedral 
and archbishopric of Armagh. After a long life of suc- 
cessful labour for the spread of the Gospel, his wish was to 
reach Armagh to die ; but, as the story goes, the inter- 
position of an angel induced him to choose a place called 
Saul as the scene of his departure. TTiere it was that he 
died in very advanced years at the close of the fifth century, 
having been previously assured that the four petitions which 
he had asked of God were granted. The petitions were 
these :— First, that the seat of his jurisdiction should be at 
Armagh — a petition which probably expUuns the precedence 
which the see of Armagh takes in Ireland at this moment ; 
secondly, that whoever at the hour of death should sing the 
hymn composed in his honour should have Sl Patrick as 
the judge of his repentance ; thirdly, that the descendants 
of Dichu, a pirate who was his first convert, should receive 
mercy and not perish ; and lastly, that he, as the apostle of 
Ireland, should be the judge of all the Irish at the Last 
Day, just as the other apostles were to " sit upon twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel." 
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ADDENDUM. 

I AVAIL myself of Ibe present opportonity to say a word about two 
ancient sculptures in Salisbury Cathedral, whose identity is not yet fiied 
— the figure of abird on a ktoU at the apex of the West Front and the 
mutilated ligure on the north side of the north-west turret. In the last 
few years I have seen even learned Societies assemble in front of them 
and go away leaving their meaning still unexplained. 

For many years the latter was supposed to be the image' of St. 
Christopher. That, however, is now exploded. The fishes on the 
pedestal clearly point to the figure's connexion with water. Mr. Red- 
fern, the sculptor of the new figures, is inclined to think that it repre- 
sents St. Biiinus, who stepped out upon the water to fetch a sacramental 
utensil, when the sailors refused to stop the ship for him. It has also 
been suggested that the figure is that of St. Nicholas, the patron of 
sailors, a theory which is supported by some good local reasons. The 
old documents of the Cathedral shew that it had formerly an altar to 
St. Nicholas "in vestibulo," which was in all probability just at the 
back of the spot where this mutilated statue stands in (if this be the 
true theory) significant solitude. 

As to the bird, the most obvious guess is that it is a pelican. The 
pelican, however, to have any meaning at all, should te pecking its 
breast, which this figure is not doing; and the scroll is not, to say the 
least, a common accompaniment of the peUcan of Christian art. The 
bird would seem to be more probably meant for a dove, as a symbol of 
God the Holy Ghost ; the scroll being the emblem of His Divine 
Word. Placed as it is in immediate contiguity with the " Majesty," 
we thus have in the two a representation of the Persons ot the Blessed 
Trinity, so far as they commonly appear In English Art, which generally 
shriivks (as German art does not), from any anthropomorphic represen- 
tation of God the Father. The only other conjecture which occurs to 
me is that it might posdbly be the phoenix, which was so much enlarged 
upon in early theolt^ as the symbol, and sometimes even as the proof, 
of the Resurrection. 

Perhaps some of the learned amongst the many nsitois to Salisbury 
may be able to throw some Ught upon these questions. 
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Agatha 

Agnes 

Alban 

Alphege ... 

Ambrose ... 

Andrew ... 

Augustine of Canterbury . 

Augustine of Hippo 

Barbara ... 

Bartholomew 

Brithwold 

Catherine 

Cecilia 

Christopher 

Cosmo 

Damian 

Edmund ... 

George 

Giles de Bbidport 

Gregory the Great 

James the Greater 

James the Less 

Jerome 
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JUDE 
Lucy 
Margaret 

Matthias . 

Nicholas . 

Odo 

Osmund 

Patrick 

Paul 

Peter 

POORE 

RocH 

Sebastian . 

Simon the Canakite 

Thomas the Apostle 

Thomas of Canterburv 

Ursula 
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